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CRITICAL REMARKS ON JOHN xii. 23, 31, 32; anp xvi. 8—11. 


The hour (wga) has come that the Son of man should be glorified. ... Now 
(vv) is the judgment of this world: Now (»vv) shall the prince of this world be 
cast out. And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all... unto me.—John 
xii. 23, 31, 32. 

Aad when he (the Comforter) is come, he will reprove the world of sin, and of 
righteousness, and of judgment:—of sin, because they believe not on me:—of 
righteousness, because [ go to the Father, and ye see me no more:—of judgment, 
because the prince of this world is judged. —John xvi. 8—11. 


ComMMENTATORs do not agree as to the meaning of these clauses. 
One of the difficulties is to determine the sense of the word judg- 
ment—(Greek, xg:ois, Latin versions, judicium).— Another difficulty 
is to determine the application of the word all (Gr. common text 
mavras, Codex Beza, ravra, Vulgate, Jerome, Augustine, Ruffin, 
Ambrose, and most of the Latin fathers, omnia—see Mill in loco.) 
Some difference of opinion exists also as to the meaning of the 
phrase, prince of this world. (6 agxwv rov xocpov rovrov). Gilbert 
Wakefield understands it to refer to our Lord himself, and accord- 
ing to this view he translates (John xii. 30,) thus: Now this world 
will pass sentence: Now will the ruler of this world be scornfully 
rejected. He cites Rev. i.5; Luke vi. 22; John xvi, 11, to justify 
this version. Our country-man, Thompson, (the author of a trans- 
lation of the Septuagint) follows Wakefield. Hardoin, the Jesuit, 
understands the word prince, in a collective sense. By it, he says, 
are intended all the princes of the priests of the Jewish synagogue. 
He cites Luke xxiv. 20; Acts iii. 17 xii. 27; 1 Cor. ii. 8; Matt. 
viii. 12. He adds, “ Christ would not, I think, say that the devil is 
the prince of this world, or of the Jews.’” (Magnus mundi prin- 
ceps ipse Deus omnipotens est, 2 Mach. xii. L2—rov peyay rov xeopov 
Sovacrny Ixx.) But most of the commentators suppose that Satan 
is intended (Superbo titulo ornatur spiritus adversarius Dei aeterni 
Camerarius, Eph. ii. 2; vi. 12; 2Cor. iv.4; 1John v. 19; Rev. 
xii. 9,) and this is doubtless the correct opinion. ; 

But to return to the word judgment : Is the last judgment intend- 
ed? But the appointed day or period of the last judgment had not 
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arrived, nor has it yet arrived. Acts xvii. 3]. Is it the beginning of 
the last judgment that is meant? The discourse proceeding upon 
the idea, adopted by Dr. Scott, that the death of Christ would make 
way for the condemnation of the Jewish nation and the whole 
Gentile world ; those excepted who embraced the gospel. In this 
sense, the whole gospel dispensation may be called the judgment. 
Besides this, Paul teaches us to refer the condemnation of men to 
a much earlier date ; for by the offence of one, (Adam) judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation (xema eis xaTaxeina, Rom. v. 
16, 18). Mankind, ever since the fall, have been condemned 
prisoners, yet not without hope of deliverance: but that hope has 
no other foundation than the sacrifice which our Lord was now 
about to make of himself; it is with reference to the condition of 
men in this respect, that we are to understand the expressions (John 
ill. 16,36,) he that believeth not (on the Son) is condemned already, 
(ndnxexgsras:) and the wrath of God abideth (or continueth to abide 
wees) ON him. Others still, understand the word judgment not as 
signifying in this place the condemnation of the guilty, but the absolv- 
ing of the innocent or rather the delivering of the oppressed from 
the oppressor—(Nunc est id est nunc instat tempus quo mundus 
pertyranidem oppressus a diabolo ab eo liberetur. Cornelius a Lap- 
ide, who cites Rupert.) Michaelis, says the word (xe:c:s) judgment 
refers to the judgment pronounced against Satan in Gen. i. 15. 
(Serpenti infernali in terminatum.) He cites Is. i. 27, and Matt. 
xi. 20. 

Again, what are we to understand is affirmed of the judgment? 
Simply, that it was then present in point of time? The difficulty of 
finding any other predicate probably influenced Wakefield to refer 
the word to that judgment which was pronounced by Pilate against 
our Lord himself: or are we to understand the word now as denot- 
ing the commencement of an extended period during which the 
dominion of Satan should be weakened and ultimately destroyed 
by that succession of judgments which are symbolized by the trum- 
pets and vials of the Apocalypse? This idea would be more prob- 
able if the word translated now, were wea which more easily admits 
this extended sense than the word »w—(Rom. xiii. 11; 2Cor. vil. 
8; LJohn ii. 18; Rev. xiv. 7.) 

Again, as to the application of the word all: what must we 
supply? If the true text be ravras, the translators have rightly sup- 
plied the word men. If the reading should be wayra, it may be trans- 
lated (as Junius and Tremillius have done) every (supplying) man, 
(omnem hominem) or as an accusative plural neuter (omnia) all 
(supplying) things. This last corresponds with the sense of the vul- 
gate and the Latin fathers. But we are elsewhere taught that all 
men will not besaved. Yetthe Universalists rely upon this passage 
to control the sense of many others which are contrary to it, when 
so understood. To avoid this objection, some say that the word 
“all” has a national allusion merely; it means, they say, ‘I will 
draw all other natious as well as the Jews unto me.’’—(Graeci, 
mayras, retinuerunt, perhibentes significari tam Judaeos quam alias 
gentes Camerar.) Others say, all, means ‘great multitudes,” the 
word being often taken in this restricted sense, Piscator’s annota- 
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tion is, ‘all, viz. all given to me by my Father ; that is, all the elect; 
for concerning the impious and the reprobate, he had before said 
their condemnation was at hand.”” The sense given to the reading 
wavra, by Junius and Tremellius, does not so easily admit of this 
mode of explanation, which, to say the best of it, is not entirely 
satisfactory: for they apply the word distributively to the whole 
race. To avoid, therefore, the argument of the Universalist, the 
words | will draw, (sAxvcw) must not be understood in the sense of 
an effectual calling, or the reading wavra must be understood in the 
sense of the Latin fathers. —(See John vi. 44.) 

Augustine comments thus: ‘‘ What means (omnia) all, if not 
those things from which the prince of this world is cast out: for, 
observe, he did not say all men, but all things. (Non autem dixit 
omnes sed omnia). He did not refer this, then, to the universality 
of men, but to the creation as an entirety (ad creature integritatem). 

Such are some of the opinions entertained upon the first of the 
passages at the head of this article. The doubts connected with 
the other, are withheld for the present in order to make a few ob- 
servations which it is hoped will serve the double purpose of explain- 
ing the one and preparing the way for the more easy explanation of 
the other. The writer, however, would not be thought unduly to 
estimate the value of what he is about to submit to the considera- 
tion o* the reader; but should his observations suggest a train of 
thought which shall lead others to the true sense of the passages 
under consideration, the end desired will be attained. To begin, 
then: 

The discourse in which the words to be explained occur, was 
delivered by our Lord, in the temple, a short time (probably not 
more than five days) before he suffered on the cross. The festival, 
which immediately followed the crucifixion, was so near that the 
Greeks from a distance and the people from the surrounding coun- 
try had began to assemble in order to participate in its solemnities. 
—(See John xi. 55; xii. 12,20.) The near approach of the Saviour 
to his last conflict—the awful crime which the Jews would soon 
commit against him-—the wrath which would soon break upon them, 
and the awful desolations which would follow and abide upon them 
(e:s reAos aiwvos, 1 Thess. ii. 16,) to the end, and upon all the in- 
corrigible as well as his own severe sufferings, filied his mind with 
the most painful emotions. Previously to this, when he was draw- 
ing near to the city, on the occasion of this last visit, as he looked 
at it, he wept over it, saying, ‘‘if thou hadst known, at least in 
this thy day, the things that belong to thy peace; but now they 
are hid from thy eyes: for the days will come upon thee, that thine 
enemies... shall lay thee even with the ground, and thy children 
within thee ..... because thou knowest not the time of thy visit- 
ation.”’ Luke xix. 41, 44. But not to cite proofs, which the reader 
will readily supply :—the whole discourse (and this is the point of 
our first remark,) was uttered under the promptings of deep and 
strong emotions. . 

The time, which had now so nearly arrived that it might with 
propriety be said to have come, (vs. 23,) was the time appointed by 
God for the fulfilment of the first great prophesy and gospel promise 
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recorded in the Holy Scriptures—“ I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, between thy seed and her seed: it shall bruise thy 
head (or he shall bruise, smite or crush thee as to thy head,) and 
thou shalt bruise his heel. Gen. iii. 15. The reader needs not be 
reminded that this language refers to the apostacy of man, or rather 
to the accursed dominion which Satan thereby acquired in this 
world. The just and irreversible decree of God against him is re- 
corded in this verse—Christ as the seed promised, was at the time 
in question, about to accomplish and suffer that which was foretold 
at that time. The phrase, ‘‘Son of Man,” used in this place, ap- 
pears to have been taken from Ps. viii. 4, 5: in fact the glorification 
of which the Saviour here speaks appears to have been there pre- 
dicted. It is important for the present, only to observe that the 
hour was come when in the figurative language above cited, Satan 
should bruise the heel of the Redeemer, yet in the conflict his head 
or dominion would be crushed and ferever destroyed. But this 
first judicial proceeding of God (for such it was in truth,) was not 
confined, as the reader knows, to Satan. Man, and the earth itself, 
had a melancholy share in it. Gen. iii. 14, 19. Without entering 
into particulars, it is sufficient to say that this transaction in Eden, 
between God and man and Satan, the seducer, was the first of the 
three most memorable events which, so far as we know, this world 
can ever witness. Indeed the apostacy of man, and this first judg- 
ment of God pronounced upon it—the work of redemption which 
our Lord was now to accomplish by his sufferings, and the final 
judgment which will follow immediately upon the ingathering of 
all the redeemed from among men, may be said to comprize the 
whole of revelation and of religion. 

It is important to our present purpose only to observe that the 
work upon which the Redeemer was then to enter, was the con- 
summating act of the second of these great transactions, which 
was the expedient of Divine mercy to repair the ruins of the apos- 
tacy, and to remove (as far as infinite wisdom sees it best,) this 
first judgment, or as we commonly call it, the curse. 

These observations have been made as so many suggestions to 
the reader to trace for himself and more minutely, the the intimate 
connexion, or if we may so say, the relations between these three 
great transactions. By the first of them, judgment came upon all 
men unto condemnation ;—the earth, which till then was free from 
physical as well as moral evil, (Gen. i. 31,) felt, for the first time, 
the withdrawal of God’s favour, and the blighting influence of the 
dominion of Satan; it was accursed for man’s sake, because man 
had become an apostate from God and a servant of Satan. The 
purpose of God, to redeem and restore the world to his allegiance, 
by the vicarious sufferings of Christ, led to the introduction of a 
series of economies or dispensations, and as a pecessary conse- 
quence, measurably suspended, so to speak, the punitive effects of 
the curse. But the judgment of the last day will terminate that 
suspension. And when the purposes of redemption shall be 
completed, and the elect or mystical body of Christ shall awake 
from the dust and ascend to meet him at his second coming, the 
last of these great events will have arrived, and the history of the 
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— apostacy be completed, and its results sealed in an eternal 
oom. 

In one sense, therefore, the first judgment is the same as the 
last. The wicked will fall under the doom pronounced against the 
devil from the beginning. Matt. xxv.41. ‘The atonement of Christ 
stands between these two judgments. Hence it is said that God 
sent not his Son into the worid to condemn the world, (for the 
world had been condemned already, Rom. v. 16; John iii. 18,) but 
tint the world through him might be saved, (John iii. 17)—that is, 
saved from the punitive effects of the curse upon the apostacy, as 
well as saved from the second death which those will incur for their 
personal sins, who reject this atonement. 

Such, then, being the connexion between the apostacy and the 
curse, and the atonement, it was impossible that they should be 
disconnected in the mind of the Redeemer. It was impossible that 
he who came expressly to redeem men from the curse of the law, 
and who was now about to offer his body on the cross for that pur- 
pose, should not refer to that law, the breach of which incurred the 
curse which he came to remove. Is it unreasonable, then, to 
believe that he referred, by the expression, ‘‘ Now is the judgment 
of this world,’”’ to the judgment of Eden or the curse? Not, indeed, 
as it respected Satan—/(he is referred to in the succeeding clause) 
—but as it respected the creature which was subjected to it in hope 
of deliverance through a Redeemer? Rom. viii. 20,21. Thissug- 
gestion will appear the more probable if we attend to the leading 
thoughts of the whole passage. These are (1,) the sufferings he 
was soon to undergo ; (2,) the glory which would result from them 
to himself as God—man—Mediator ; (3,) the good that would result 
to man from the expulsion of Satan and the removal of the curse 
from the world, and the restoration of the harmony which subsisted 
between God and this portion of his creation, before it was marred 
by the apostacy—(See verses 23, 31, 32.) 

It may not be improper to add, that each of these particulars 
was connected with the same point of time, and therefore connect- 
ed with each other. ‘‘ The hour has come that the Son of man 
should be glorified,’”’ (verse, 24,) that is, the period of his humilia- 
tion (which was brief) is now drawing to a close, and the period 
of his glorification (which will continue to the end, when he shall 
deliver up the kingdom to the Father, 1 Cor. xv. 24,) is upon the 
point of commencing. ‘‘Now is my soul troubled” (v. 27,) in view 
of the conflicts I am soon to enter upon; predicted in Gen. iii. 15. 
« Now is the judgment of this world; now shall the prince of this 
world be cast out” (v.31). But these results were connected with 
that time only through the transactions of that time; and as these 
transactions may be said to have originated in the temptation and 
apostacy of Adam, and the curse of God which followed—as an 
expedient may be said to spring from the exigency which it was 
devised to meet—we must regard these results in their remedial 
aspect, or as they stand in opposition to the apostacy with its cause 
and incidents and wide spreading effects. 

The reader is also desired to consider the stile of this discourse 
of our Lord. Evidently it is the language of deep feeling. The 
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repetition of the word (w» now, in verse 31, indicates rapid and im- 
passioned enunciation. The verse appears to be an example of 
abrupt or rapid transition from one thought to another—an exam- 
ple of that form or figure of speech which consists in recalling, for 
the purpose of correcting or expanding a thought not fully express- 
ed, or for the purpose of repeating it in connexion with some kin- 
dred or associated subject. _Nothing is more common than this 
style, when the feelings are intensely excited or greatly disturbed. 
We must remember, too, that our Lord, although truly divine, was 
yet also perfectly a man, and as such, subject to pain and mental 
disquietude ; John xii. 27; xiii. 21; Heb. iv. 15; ii. 10. Assum- 
ing this idea, it may be added that the second or amended clause 
of verse 31, is exegetical, or as we would rather say, suggests in a 
general way, the sense of the first clause. Augustine appears to 
have considered it somewhat in this light. His words are (Nunc 
judicium est mundi; et exponens quid dixerit nunc inquit princeps 
hujus mundi ejicictur foras. Hoc intelligendum cst quod nunc fit, 
non quod tandum post futurum est in novissimo die,) ‘‘ Now is the 
judgment of this world, and expounding what he had said, now, he 
says, the prince of this worid shall be cast out,’ &c.) This author 
is cited merely to show his view of the connexion between these 
clauses. The writer of this article inclines to believe, as may ap- 
pear from a remark already made, that by the word judgment, the 
Redeemer refers to the curse as it affected ‘‘ the creature” which 
was subjected to it in hope of deliverance, Rom. viii. 20, and that 
the second clause was added in respect to Satan or the serpent and 
his seed, who were subjected to the curse without hope, and with 
the certainty of an irreversible decree of God (QoRsew exdoxn xeioews, 
Heb. x. 27.) 

According to this suggestion, then, we must look for the predi- 
cate of (xgicis) judgment, in the second clause of this verse; in 
other words, we must affirm that of the (xg:is) judgment (understood 
in the sense of curse, for such it was) which is affirmed of the 
prince of this world. The sense, then, may be expressed thus: 
(Noy xeiols Tov KOTAOV ToUTOU exPanOnoerxi sEw——OFr Nvy xeiois Tou xos prov Tov 
rou exGanrov ects, | Tim. iv. 4,) ‘*‘ Now the judgment (i. e. the prim- 
eval curse) of this world (is to be, or) shall be cast out. Now 
shall (Satan, the seducer, and) the prince of this world (who through 
malice and falsehood procured the apostacy of the first man, and 
thus called down the curse of God upon the world and himself, 
also) be cast out.’’ If it should be objected that this form of ex- 
pression is not allowable, the reader is referred to Matt. xu. 20, 
where he will find («x82Aaw) expulsion, predicated of the word (xg:ais) 
judgment. The passage is the following: ‘ A bruised reed shall 
he not break, and smoking flax shall he not quench (ews ay exGadn 
us vixos Thy xeiov) until he cast out the judgment (i. e. the curse) in 
victory, or unto victory. (Donec ejiciat ad victoriam judicium vulg. 
Erasm.—Donec ejiciat in victoriam Montanus.) This passage in 
Matthew, refers to our Lord. It is a quotation from Is. xli.d 
(where the Ixx. have efoice: xcicw). The translators of our version 
not perceiving how judgment (a mere abstraction or ideal thing) 
can be cast out, changed the meaning of «xaan, into ‘‘ send forth,” 
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which besides being an unusual sense, (see Matt. vii. 4, 5, 22; vit. 
12, 16, 31; ix. 25, 33, 34, 38; x. ], 8,) does not render the clause 
more perspicuous. But we are not now to inquire into the mean- 
ing of this place in Matthew. It is cited merely to show that the 
phrase (xg:eis exBanbnoras,) judgment shall be cast out, is allowable. 

Still, the reader may inquire what sense we are to give to the 
affirmation in this plase. In reply to such an inquiry, several sug- 
gestions may be made. In the first place it may be suggested that 
the expression in both clauses should be understood metaphorically, 
meaning simply that the curse of God pronounced at the fall, upon 
the world, and the dominion which satan then acquired, shall be 
utterly and forever abolished—that is as we shall have occasion to 
say hereafter—abolished so far as God’s purposes of redemption 
extend. John saw this result in fulfilment (may we not suppose ?) 
when he saw in vision the new heaven, and the new earth, and 
the New Jerusalem. Certain it is, that the condition of things 
which he then saw, shall be free from the curse. Rev. xxii.3. ‘‘And 
there shall no longer be any curse,’”’ (or, ‘‘ and every curse shall be 
no more,” xais way nar’ cove ce OUxX ETT As evs). 

Or, secondly, if we should believe in respect to Satan, that he 
shall be actually and locally expelled from this world into the abyss 
of darkness, may we not still metaphorically apply the same idea 
to the judgment? Indeed, without a metaphor we may say that 
the first judgment wasacurse. It wasso in fact—(Gen. iii. 14, 19). 
Now we must not allow ourselves to suppose that the judgments of 
God, whether for good or for evil, are like those of men. When 
man pronounces a judgment, the purpose involved in it, is altogether 
inert in itself. Not so the judgments of God. (marcas ai 000s auTou 
xgioess, Deut. xxxil. 4; Ixx.) His ways or methods of giving effect 
to his will, are judgments. In other words, his purposes are self- 
executing, inasmuch as they originate and carry on the means of 
their execution. With Him, to determine, is to execute. The 
words, ‘‘I will: be thou clean,” as an expression of the divine 
mind, are equally able to cleanse a world as a leper from pollution. 
It cannot be otherwise in regard to Him upon whom all created 
existence (and of course all means) depend. Now we see daily, 
the effects of the curse of God upon this world; yet we do not 
know the extent of them, because we can form but poor concep- 
tions of the exalted excellence of this world when, God pronounced 
it very good. The world, though it may seem full of light to those 
whom the god of this world has deluded, is in truth full of dark- 
ness, when compared with its original—(John xii. 46,35; Eph. vi. 
12; Col. i. 13; John i. 5; iii. 19). The physical causes (as we 
denominate them) which concur in producing disease, decay and 
death, the penalty of the transgression, depend entirely upon the 
purpose of God. They are but instruments of conveying the pun- 
itive effects of the curse. Yet it may be inquired whether there 
are not also subordinate spiritual agencies, largely concerned in 
producing these evils, which are in truth the effects of the curse. 
Is it incredible that God should leave man to experience in some 
measure, the malignant influences of that foul spirit of whom all 
men (until reclaimed by the Holy Spirit of God) are the willing 
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subjects? It was Baxter’s opinion that evil angels are God’s instru- 
ments of inflicting His judgments upon men, both spiritual and 
corporeal,—even their ordinary diseases. He refers to Ps. Ixxviil. 
49; 2 Sam. xxiv.; John i. ii.; Paul’s expression, “delivering to 
Satan,” | Cor v.5; see also, Dan. x. 13; Zech. vi. 5; iii. 1; Jude 
ix.; Matt. iv. 8,9; Luke iv. 5,6; 2 Thess. ii.; Eph. iv. 12; Luke 
xxl. 03; 1 Cor. xvi. 24.) 

But whatever be the means by which the altered condition of 
man, and the earth itself was introduced, and has been continued 
since the primeval judgment, whether physical, truly so called, or 
spiritual, inasmuch as they originate in and depend upon the will 
or permission of God, they may be called by a natural and not un- 
usual figure, the curse itself. If these agencies are wholly spiritual, 
they may be resolved into the dominion of Satan, who though an 
usurper, has been for wise purposes, allowed a temporary sway 
over this world, and we may .with equal propriety affirm of them, 
that ‘‘ they shall be cast out,” as we may affirm it of Satan himself, 
to whom they are subordinate. If material or physical causes, 
independently of any subordinate spiritual agency, serve these 
purposes, the sense of the phrase may be merely that these 
causes shall be annihilated, or their nature changed, or their 
power destroyed. 

As we shall have occasion to recur to this subject in connexion 
with another part of the passage, we shall, in our next number, 
proceed to call the attention of the reader to the phrase, “If I be 
lifted up from the earth’’—(eay bxuOw ex rns yns). 

[To be continued. ] 
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MOLINISM. 
No. X. 


XVIII. The Port Royalists offer to sign the Formulary—distinguish- 
ing, however, the fact from the doctrine ; and binding themselves to 
observe a respectful silence as to the fact.— This course not satisfac- 
tory to their opponents— Violence offered to the Monastery. 


The members of Port Royal offered to condemn these five pro- 
positions wherever they should be found; and in respect to the 
question of fact whether they were contained in the book of Jan- 
senius, they promised submission and respectful silence. This 
offer was made to Cardinal Mazarin, and De Marca. Arnauld had 
proposed the same to the Sorbonne: nor did they refuse to sign 
the formulary, provided they were allowed to add to their signature 
a declaration distinguishing the condemnation of the propositions 
from the attributing of them to Jansenius, and they agreed, also, to 
maintain a respectful silence afterwards, as to the matter of fact. 
And it was in this way that the nuns of Port Royal, who were 
required to sign the formulary, did in fact afterwards sign it. But 
the Jesuits, whose influence predominated at Court, were unwilling 
to admit of any such distinction or qualification ;—for it would in 
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fact have been giving up the main point, at which they were aim- 
ing. Besidesthis; many of the bishops, might have regarded such 
a precaution as a reproach upon them—as if they had not taken 
sufficient care to defend the faith of their church. The offer was 
of course rejected, and the Society: of Port Royal began to suffer 
more direct and open persecution, than they had previously suffer- 
ed, under pretence that they were the enemies of the faith. In 
this, aiso, the nuns of Port Royal experienced a share. Both of 
these bodies were accused of being the enemies of religion. Ar- 
nauld and Le Maitre were styled heresiarchs. The Society was 
represented at the Court as consisting of hypocrites and impious 
persons, who, under pretence of retirement and penance, were 
resolved upon overturning the discipline of the church and of abol- 
ishing the use of the sacraments—they were charged with being 
greater and more dangerous heretics than Luther and Calvin. 

On the 30th of March, 1656, the king sent a civil lieutenant—a 
Mr. Aubrai—to Port Royal des Champs, to disperse its inmates, 
but it is said, that he was prevented from carrying into effect the 
object of his mission, by a miracle wrought upon Mademoiselle 
Perier; a niece of the famous Blaise Pascal, who was a boarder 
at Port Royal de Paris. The miracle was said to consist in the 
cure of a fistula lachrymalis, of such a malignant character that it 
had produced a caries of the bones of the nose and palate. The 
miracle, it is said, was wrought by a nun, who caused Miss Perier 
to kiss a thorn of the crown of the Saviour, which was preserved 
at Port Royal. We are told, that at the time of the miraculous 
cure, a surgical operation was in contemplation, and the father of 
the diseased lady had been sent for, to be present at the operation. 
When the surgeons came, they were astonished to find that the 
diseased eye no longer existed. The report of this miracle made 
a great commotion at Paris; and other miracles, it is said, were 
performed by the touch of this thorn.—The Jesuits did not under- 
take to deny the truth of the miracle; but they maintained that it 
was a proof that these nuns were heretics, inasmuch as God works 
miracles (they said) only for the conversion of heretics.—Pascal 
thought it necessary to take notice of this explanation in some ob- 
servations which he made upon miracles; and it is said, that he 
refers to this subject in his 16th Provincial. Miss Perier died on 
the 14th of April, 1733, at the age of 87 years. 

However the fact may have been,—and it is not necessary to our 
object to enter into the inquiry of its authenticity*—the proceed- 
ings against the monastery were checked by it for a time, but on 
the 13th of April, 1661, the king’s Council resolved upon the sup- 
pression of the monastery, and the inmates of both houses, (Port 
Royal de Paris and Port Royal des Champs,) were compelled by 
the civil authority to disperse.—Besides this, they were required 
to sign the formulary, which they did not refuse to do, with the 
distinction or qualification before referred to. The nuns especially 
had a very cogent reason, it would seem, to urge why they should 


* The reader may be referred to some very judicious “ Remarks on the Revival of 
Miraculous Powers in the Church,” by the Rev'd Baptist W. Noel, for a discussion of the 
general question. 
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not be obliged to aver the fact, that Jansenius’s book contained the 
propositions condemned, namely, that their sex and occupation 
forbade the idea that they could be informed upon the question of 
fact ; and it seemed severe to require them to declare and swear to 
their belief of that which they neither did nor could know, and 
which in truth they did not believe.—But their explanation of their 
signature was considered rebellion by the Court, and the proceed- 
ings commenced were pursued to extremities. 

Arnauld had been excluded from the Sorbonne on the dlst of 
January, 1656, and the motive which led to it, was fear of the Court 
and of the Molinists. The point of doctrine which led to his ex- 
clusion, concerned the doctrine of grace discussed in the first two 
of Pascal’s Provineial Letters. But the matter of the formulary led 
to open persecution. Arnauld; De Sacy, and the principal mem- 
bers of the Society of Port Royal, were obliged to conceal them- 
selves, to avoid violence. De Sacy, a nephew of Arnauld, and 
who had the direction of the nuns and solitaries of Port Royal, 
occasionally left his place of concealment to visit them. He was 
taken during one of these visits, and conveyed to the Bastile, where 
he was confined two years and a half. It was during this impris- 
onment he translated the scriptures into the French language, and 
what is remarkable, he finished the translation, it is said, the day 
that he was discharged. The cause of his discharge from the Bas- 
tile, was what is called the peace of Clement IX., of which some- 
thing will be said presently. This version of the Scriptures was 
well received and many editions of it have been printed, and is at 
the present time more favourably received in France than perhaps 
any other. It is said to be more elegant than exact. This is the 
version, however, with which the Commentary of Calmet is con- 
nected. During these troubles, also, another version of the New 
Testament was made into French, by Le Maistre, Arnauld and De 
Sacy, which is known as the New Testament printed at Mons. 
This version was highly esteemed by the Jansenists.——But to return 
to the subject. 

Perefix, the Archbishop of Paris, and who was a mere tool of 
the Jesuits, required on the 7th of June, 1664, the nuns of Port 
Royal to sign the formulary, without distinction or qualification ; 
declaring that the signature was a mark that the signers believed 
the fact, not with a divine faith, but with a human faith. The nuns 
refused to do so; and on their refusal, he prohibited them the use 
of the sacraments, and six days after, viz., the 26th of August, he 
sent Lieutenant Aubray, with 200 men, to take off twelve of the 
nuns and convey them to different monasteries. At length, how- 
ever, a small number of the nuns yielded, but most of them perse- 
vered in their refusal. 

It is no part of our object to trace minutely the history of these 
proceedings. It would be unedifying to do so, although it is not 
unimportant to know, generally the fact, that disputes have existed 
in the Roman Catholic church upon the most important doctrines 
of religion, and that the strong hand of power has been unhesitat- 
ingly put forth, to coerce the consciences of men and women into 
the adoption of the grossest errors. Such knowledge enables us 
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to appreciate more justly, the value of that external unity which is 
the boast of Romanists. 

To come then to a conclusion of this topic. This persecution 
of the Jansenists was interrupted by what is called the peace of 
Clement IX., which consisted in allowing those who were required 
to sign the formulary, to annex a qualification or explanation of 
the sense in which they adopted it. The circumstances which 
resulted in this peace were briefly as follows :—Four of the bishops 
of France, (after the bull of Alexander VII., was formally received 
by Parliament) in the requisitions by which they ordered the signa- 
ture of the bull, explained the distinction between the fact, and 
right, declaring, that the submission of faith touching the right, 
was required, and that with respect to the matter of fact, they res 
quired only the submission of respect and silence. Thereupon com- 
plaint was made against these bishops, to Alexander VII.; and he 
was prevailed upon to appoint nine bishops as commissioners to 
issue process against the four bishops. ‘This commission was @ 
violation of canonical rules, and the irregularity of the measure dis- 
pleased many of the bishops, who were in truth opposed to the 
four bishops. Some of the bishops who were nominated, refused 
to accept the office of commissioner, and others who accepted it, 
were ashamed of it. The unpopularity of this commission, as well 
as the excellent character of the four bishops, led to considerable 
embarrassment at court. Under these circumstances nineteen 
bishops wrote to the pope (Clement [X., Alexander VII., having 
died,) and to the king, in defence of the four bishops. They de- 
clared that if the crime of the four bishops consisted in maintain- 
ing that the same submission could not be required in relation to 
the matter of fact, as to the matter of right, it was not a crime pes 
culiar to the four bishops; but that they all shared in it, or rather 
it was the crime of the whole church. They also approved of the 
manner which the four bishops had taken to express this distinction, 
and alleged that many others of the bishops of France had done 
substantially the same thing. This letter of the nineteen bishops 
was afterwards inserted in the book De Causis Majoribus, of Mr. 
Gerbais, which book was approved by the Assemblies of the French 
clergy, held in 1670 and 1671. The letter of the nineteen bishops 
produced very great embarrassment at Rome. It was apparent, 
that the proceeding against the four bishops could not be followed 
up without including the nineteen bishops, who declared themselves 
of the same opinions. ‘The pope’s nuncio (Bargellini) perceived 
that the four bishops could never be compelled to an unqualified 
signature of the formulary, and therefore, that all which could be 
obtained, was an alteration in form, which would remove the appear- 
ance of collision with the Court of Rome. ‘The nineteen bishops, 
or most of them, had adopted the method of process verbal, as it is 
styled inthe French law, by which method the distinction, taken b 
them, between the matter of fact and right, was not published to the 
world, though it was open to inspection, The four bishops had in- 
corporated the distinction in the writs or formal requisitions which 
they issued. The Court of Rome, therefore, forebore to express 
dissatisfaction with the nineteen bishops, who had adopted the more 
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delicate method of doing that which it was the serious intention of the 
Jesuits and, until this difficulty, of that Court also, not to permit 
under any circumstances, and the four bishops were reautred to 
conform to that method—to which they consented. Accordingly, 
they wrote to the pope a letter, the terms of which had been settled 
between them and the nuncio: and the pope, as it had been agreed, 
wrote to them in reply, that he was content. 

This arrangement took place without the knowledge of the Jes- 
uits. In fact the king was informed that no arrangement could be 
affected, if the Jesuits were to know that it was in contemplation. 
After it was concluded, the Jesuit Annat, reproachfully said to the 
nuncio, that by the weakness of a quarter of an hour he had ruined 
the work of twenty years. This work of twenty years, was that of 
the Jesuits. Their projects were in effect marred by the peace; 
for the pope by permitting the distinction to be taken between the 
matter of fact, and the matter of right, and by forbearing to require 
the belief of the fact, took from the Jesuits the power of making 
the condemnation of the five propositions fall upon the doctrine of 
efficacious grace ; which Jansenius had defended. The Jesuits no 
longer had any pretext for accusing those as rebels against the see 
of Rome, who defended the doctrines of grace, since by the peace 
of Clement [X., the submission of faith was required only in respect 
to the condemnation of the five propositions in themselves. The 
Jesuits finding the peace concluded, undertook to destroy its effects, 
by alleging that the pope was deceived, but without any appear- 
ance of truth. Into this question, however, it is unimportant to 
enter. 

After the conclusion of this peace, Perefix, who had proceeded 
with such severity against the nuns of Port Royal, reduced his de- 
mands to the terms exacted by the pope of the four bishops. De- 
cency required thus much of him, because otherwise, he would 
appear to aim at greater orthodoxy than the pope himself. Accord- 
ingly, upon the presentation to him, by the nuns, of a request to be 
admitted to the sacraments, and the other rights of which they had 
been deprived, he made a decree to the effect already mentioned. 
Other prelates extended the same principle to ecclesiastics who 
had fallen under censure for refusing to sign the formulary without 
qualification. 

The nuns of Port Royal, however, did not get back their house 
in Paris. That was left in possession of the nuns to whom it had 
been given. It has already been mentioned, that De Sacy left the 
bastile on the conclusion of this peace. Arnauld also left the place 
of his retirement and was publicly presented to the king and the 
pope’s nuncio. Arnauld, on this occasion, announced his purpose 
of writing against the heretics, (meaning the reformers,) which 
gave the nuncio great satisfaction. Accordingly, he wrote, in 
connexion with Mr. Nicole, a book on the perpetuity of the faith, 
which, it is said, was the occasion of the conversion of M. De 
Turenne to the Roman Catholic faith, to whom it was shown in 
manuscript. Arnauld also wrote a book, which he called Renverse- 
ment de la Morale par les Calvinistes. Nicole, also, wrote, Les 
préjuges legitimes—Les pretendus reformés convaincus de schisme— 
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TD’ unite, de PEglise. In short, the labours of these men show, 
that they were as much the determined opponents of the reforma- 
tion, as they were of Molinism. A principle cause of their errors 
consisted in the great, (not to say paramount) importance which 
they attached to episcopal succession, and the external unity of the 
church. They hoped, doubtless, that their efforts would result in 
the purification of their own communion from certain pestilent 
heresies with which it had been recently infected by the Jesuits, but 
the event did not justify the expectation. Could they have foreseen 
the issue, it is not improbable that they would have come out from 
the mystical Babylon as the reformers had done. 

But notwithstanding the peace of Clement IX., and the appa- 
rent reconciliation of the Court of Rome and the Court of France 
with the Port Royalists, Arnauld was never restored to his place 
in the Sorbonne. So far from it, he was shortly afterwards forced, 
by the persecutions of the Jesuits, to go into retirement, where he 
remained until his death. Out of fifty-one years, which he lived 
after the persecutions against him were commenced, he passed 
forty in obscurity ; being often obliged to change his asylum; and 
being almost always confined to limits so narrow, that they in fact 
amounted toa sortof imprisonment. He died at Brussels, August 
8th, 1694. He spent the last part of his life in the Netherlands, 
where he was obliged several times to change his place of retire- 
ment to escape his enemies. Near the close of his life, he could 
have obtained permission to return to France, but as he knew that 
permission would be granted only on condition that he would write 
no more, he chose to remain where he was. 

Such, then, is a very brief outline of the disputes between the 
Jesuits and the Port Royalists. That the former were actuated by 
a spirit of worldly policy, as well as by a spirit of persecution, can- 
not be questioned by those who know the facts of the case. Nor 
can it be doubted that the best men at that time in the Roman 
communion were Jansenists, or those who concurred with them in 
their views of the doctrines of grace. That the Jansenists were 
free from error, no intelligent Protestant will admit—their efforts 
were directed chiefly against what they called Molinism, or Pela- 
gianism in a new form, and against the lax morality, or rather 
immoralities, of Jesuit theology. 

The more ancient errors of the Roman system, such as transub- 
stantiation, the worship of images—the supremacy of the bishop 
of Rome, the binding effect of the canon law, &c., they received 
as well as their opponents. They occupied, in fact, a position 
which the event has shown could not be maintained. One of their 
authors has said, in reference to this period, “that there were two 
spirits, as it were, in the church,—viz., the spirit of the church 
itself, and a spirit foreign to the church, and a stranger to it, which 
came in with Molinism.”’ But this foreign spirit, by a rapid process, 
prevailed, so as to animate the whole church, and in fact, to expel 
what this author called the proper spirit of the church itself. The 
fact, however, was, that the falling away or apostacy predicted by 
the apostle Paul, had commenced long before the time of the Jes- 
uits. A foreign spirit had been in the church, for centuries, as is 
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proved, not only by the idolatry of that church, but by its bitter 
persecutions and worldly ambition. The number of the truly pious 
was, comparatively, very small, and their spirit was not the spirit 
which animated that church as a body. The errors of the Jesuits 
or Molinists were only a new manifestation of the mystery of ini- 
quity which had long been at work in the church, and the perse- 
cutions which the Jansenists suffered at their hands, should occa- 
sion no surprise. Intolerance and persecution had for a long time 
marked the career of that church, and the only thing which ren- 
dered the case of the Jansenists peculiar, was, that it should be 
inflicted with so much severity upon those who adhered so stead- 
fastly to the see of Rome, and who opposed with such earnestness, 
the progress of the reformation. The event, however, proved how 
unavailing both learning and piety were, to arrest the downward 
course of that church. It also proved that the measure of separa- 
tion which the reformers adopted, was the only one which it was 
the purpose of God to bless. Had the reformers held the same 
views on the subject of the unity of the visible church—of the 
supremacy of the Roman pontiff—the authority of canon law, it is 
not improbable (humanly speaking,) that their efforts would not 
have been more effectual to the reformation of the church, than were 
those of the Jansenists. But when we consider that these Jansen- 
ists received and practised many of the idolatries of the church, and 
were in fact contending not so much for the reformation of the 
church from inveterate abuses and corruptions, as against the further 
corruption of it by the peculiar heresies of the Jesuits, we think we 
can see a reason why God should permit their enemies to prevail, 
and thus hasten the full manifestation of that Man of Sin, whom 
the Lord himself will consume by the spirit of his mouth, and utterly 
destroy by the brightness of his second coming. 

The scriptures teach that there is no possible healing for that 
great Babylon which is stained with the blood of so many martyrs. 
Individuals or families, now dwelling within it, may be preserved ; 
but for the corrupt church itself, there is no hope—(1I John v. 16; 
Matt. xu. 31,32; 1 Sam. i. 25; John xvii. 9.) The predicted 
end of the fourth beast, is, to be burned, Dan. vii. ll—of the son 
of perdition to be consumed and destroyed, 2 Thess. ii. l—12 ;— 
and of the mystical Babylon to be thrown down with great violence 
and to be found no more at all, Rev. xviii. 21. If, then, the Ro- 
mish church be represented by these symbols, and if such be her 
end, separation was the indispensable duty of the reformers, as well 
as the necessary means of reformation, to any portion of its members. 


[To be continued. } 
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BRECKINRIDGE’S DEFENCE. 


SPEECH OF REV. W. L. BRECKINRIDGE, DELIVERED IN THE FIRST 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, ON TUESDAY EVENING, JUNE ], IN VIN- 
DICATION OF HIS PRINCIPLES AND CONDUCT AGAINST THE ASPER- 
SIONS OF THE REV. MR. TAYLOR, UTTERED IN THE UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, ON SABBATH MORNING, MAy 29, 1841. 


To all intelligent and candid persons of every religious persuasion, into 
whose hands this speech may fall, it is respectfully dedicated, by the author, 
with the confident expectation that they will do him justice—which is all he 


asks. He is assured that TRUTH I8 OMNIPOTENT, AND PUBLIC JUSTICE 
CERTAIN, 


The following notice appeared in the morning papers of June 1, 1841. 


[To tHe Pusrtic —The undersigned having been informed that representations 
were made in the Unitarian chureh, on the last Sabbath morning, by Rev. Mr. Taylor, of 
such a nature as to demand notice from him, takes this method of requesting his fellow 
citizens to suspend their judgment till they hear him; and te this end very respectfully 
invites them to meet in the First Presbyterian Church, this evening, at 8 o’clock. 


W. L. BRECKINRIDGE. 





However unpleasant the occurrences of the last few days, which have 
occasioned this assembly, I deem myself compensated for all by the deep 
conviction that I have done right. The testimony of a good conscience 1s 
far better than the applause of men. Nor can their frowns, nor even their 
bitterest curses, be set by an honest mind, against the smile of God. 

I should be uncandid, if I failed to say that I find an additional mitigation 
of all that is painful in these circumstances, and therefore, an abundant 
compensation, in this, that however you may viewit, I am conscious that I 
stand before you in defence of liberty. It isan honor which God puts 
upon a man, when he forces him to defend just principles and great inter- 
ests; and I hail it as such tu-night—the due expression of which I am not 
afraid that the people will always withhold—that I appear before this vast, 
intelligent, and most respectable assembly, to plead for liberty. 

I deem myself to have been arraigned at the public bar, by an attack, 
not only unprovoked, needlessly wounding my feelings, and unjustly assail- 
ing my character—not only violating the sanctity of my personal rights, 
as a citizen, a Christian, and a minister of the gospel—but in fact, assailing 
the rights of all, invading public liberty, insidiously violating the best liber- 
ty, without which there can be none, liberty of conscience ! 

Every one has a right, as to his fellow-men, to be in religion, what he 
pleases; and he from whom this right is withheld, whether by ignorance, 
delusion, prejudice, or oppression, is the most abject and degraded of slaves. 

God forbid that I, a Kentuckian, nay I bear a me, an Ameri- 


can and a freeman, whose veins are swelling \ 
English, Scotch and Irish blood—boasting yet 


currents of 


tinction, ia 


claiming to be an Evangelical Protestant Chris ‘bid that I 
should attempt to rob any human creature of this first aban< 
don my principles and bury all my hopes. [It is € ple and in- 
alienable right, as to other men, to tbe just what  religion— 
Pagan, Tur«, Atheist, Universalist, Unitarian, an ‘cases. But 
none may compel me te countenance his errors- tion to the 
usages of his false religion, and thus connive at, 1 and foster 
his sins. Such an attempt is going rather too far. ence objecte 
—my liberty resists—for God’s word says, and r nts to it, 
*t Whosoever transgresseth, and abideth not in the arist, hath 
not God. He that abideth in the doctrine of C both the 
Father and the Son. If there come any unto you this doc- 
trine, receive him not into your house, neither bid d: for he 
that biddeth him God speed is partaker of his evi hn 9—11. 
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The attack upon my feelings, principles, conduct, and good name, which 
constitute about all [| have—except, thank God, an incomparable wife, 
promising children, steady friends, and immortal hopes—this assault I shall 
not characterize in words, in the absence of my assailant. If you say, 
when all is told, that it was dastardly, malignant, and false, my adversary 
must blame himself and the truth, not me, 

This attack was made principally on the last Sabbath morning, by the 
Rev. Mr. Taylor, in the Unitarian Church of this city—of course in my 
absence—and without any notice having been given me of his intention to 
make it. And when last evening in the other church, by the kind permis- 
sion of the pastor previously obtained, I gave in his presence public notice 
of my purpose to-night, he informed the assembly that he was no warrior, 
he could not reply to any thing I might say, he had no time for such con- 
tests, having better things to do. Truly he may well say that he is no 
warrior. I do not wonder that he deprecates that distinction. Such de- 
meanor is not honorable warfare. He may be a sailor, but he is not a gal- 
lunt tar—he is no soldier--and brave stomachs must spew him out. He 
attacked me without cause—for no more than a respectful expression to 
him of my conscientious views of Christian doctrine and duties. He 
attacked me without notice, in a place where men’s minds were hostile to 
my religious opinions, if not to my person--at least, where every prejudice 
was alive against me and my principles. He attacked me behind my back, 
and when I confronted him, he turned his own. Iam ashamed to strike a 
coward, and shall, therefore, speak as mildly upon this whole subject as the 
nature of the case will permit. 

1 will shew you presently, too, that the charge, which he repeated last 
evening, of inhospitable and insulting treatment of him, as a stranger, on 
my part, is utterly unfounded, having not the most distant shadow of truth, 
in the sense intended by him, and so far as I can learn, understood by the 
community—but of that in its proper place. 

The history of my knowledge of Mr. Taylor, and of my intercourse with 
him, is briefly this. According to my present recollection, I had never 
heard of him until lately. This may reflect some discredit on the extent 
of my knowledge, but so it is. I had heard of him only in general terms 
—that he was a converted sailor—now a preacher to seamen—a man of 
rare abilities—of great devotion to this particular enterprize—a Methodist 
minister. A/l this wou my heart in advance.* Beyond this [ had not heard 
any thing very particularly of his views and relations. I had the impres- 
sion, however, ({ know not how yotten, for my acquaintance with Boston, 
and with Bethe! operations at large has not been as intimate as [ would be 
happy to have it) that he was sustained by the Seaman’s Friend Society— 
an Institution supported by sound Christians. With such information of 
Mr. 'T., | was truly gratified when I heard that he had been invited to this 
city by the Board of Managers of the Bethel Union here—which by the 
way, it now appears, that he never was. No doubt, as he told me, he 
supposed that he was when he came, and I supposed so too—but it seems 
that he was not. 

Wheo I was informed of bis arrival a few days ago, I was as truly grat- 
ified, and took the *“:; earliest steps in my power to have him invited to 
occupy our pulpit on last Sabbath night, and take up a collection for the 
Bethel. 

On Thursday morning I called to see him, and then to my astonishment 
and mortification learned from himself what he wasin religion. I say from 
himse|f—from his own lips. I went to no one else to enquire about him. 
I was entertaining no suspicion of him—my prepossessions were very strong 





* I believe my first expression after being introduced to him and having welcomed him 
among us. was an affectionate—familiar enquiry, “'s this Father Taylor ?”’—surprised at 
his youthful appearance, having heard of him under that patriarchal appellation. 
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in his favor. I took him by the hand with the utmost cordiality. In our 
conversation he informed me that his connection with the Methodist Church 
was rather nominal than otherwise—that he went to the Conference annu- 
ally—reported himself—was subject to its authority during its sessions-- 
Was assigned to his labors for a year—and then had no more to do with 
the Conference, and no farther responsibility to it till the next year. 

A Methodist, that is to say, in his connections, and responsibilities, 
according to his own account of the matter, for some five, six, or ten days 
annually ! 

He informed me farther--in reply to my enquiries, become of course 
more numerous and interesting to myself, as a new state of facts was open- 
ing before me--that he was not sustained in his labors in Boston, by 
Methodists, nor by the Orthodox, (I understood him to mean Evangelical 
Congregationalists) nor in short, as I understood him, by any body but 
Unitarians: that his pulpit had no doors, and was open to all, who called 
themselves Christians and had fair standing among their own sort, except 
those whom he called, Ultra-Universalists, understood by me, and upon 
enquiry explained by him to mean, those who hold to no future punishment 
of any kind or duration, distinguished therefore by him, from such as he 
termed Restorationist Universalists: that his views of Christian doctrines, 
duties, and fellowship, were such that he could refuse Christian intercourse 
to none who professed to hold the Bible, if they were orderly in their be- 
haviour—and ministerial intercourse to none of like description who preach- 
ed the gospel of Christ. I asked if he would consider one to preach the 
gospel of Christ, who kept back in his preaching what were commonly cal- 
led T'rinitarian doctrines. He said he would! I asked if he would cone 
sider one to preach the gospel of Christ, who positively preached what 
are commonly called Unitarian doctrines. He said He woutp! 

{ told him that { was inexpressibly pained and astonished to hear that 
such were his views and habits: that, it seemed to me, to have Christian 
fellowship with one holding such views and practising on them habitually 
at home, would be ta sanction them here: that having now come to the 
knowledge of his religious character and views, I did not see how I could 
have any ministerial intercourse with him without being understood by the 
public to give my sanction to them: that I could, of course, commit no 
one else, but my impression was, that if his position at home had been un- 
derstood here, the Board of Managers of the Bethel Union would never 
have invited him to visit this city*—and that the friends of the Bethel 
Union would not now desire his labors, if his position, views, religious 
character and principles were understood by them. I aver before this 
great assembly, and what is far more, before God, that this was said with 
all kindness, and with as much respect as my mind could entertain for one 
who held his principles. Having made known to him very candidly my 
first and very strong impression, as to my duty with reference to his occu- 
pancy of my pulpit under these circumstances, I added that before I finally 
decided on my course, I would confer with such of the Ruling Elders of 
the church, and such Managers of the Bethel belonging to our congrega~ 
tion, as I might be able to find—and parted from him with apparent kiad- 
ness on his part, and certainly no feeling of another sort on mine, making 
to him as I left him a sincere and cordial tender of such hospitalities, as my 
poor house could afford. Having met, and fully conferred with four 

rsons, being two of each of the classes referred to above—and being 
fully, | believe--certainly substantially—-sustained by them in all my views 
of the matter, and these gentlemen concurring with me in the opinion that 
courtesy required me to see Mr. Taylor in person, and communicate to him, 
as respectfully as possible, our sense of the necessity of withdrawing the 


* My impression was, it must be remembered, at the time of this interview, but correct- 
ed that afternoon, that Mr. Taylor had been officially invited by the board. 
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invitation, which had been given him, I called on him for that purpose. 
Instead, however, of being received by him, in a respectful manner, [ 
deemed myself insulted by him. I felt of course, that it must be very un- 
pleasant for him to receive, as it certainly was for me to make, such a com- 
munication— and I pocketed the insult—a thing that I am notin the habit 
of doing. I assured him that I meant it for politeness ; and thatif it were 
not really so, the error was in my sense of good manners, and not in my 
purpose. He appeared to be mollified by this special effort to convince him 
that no offence, but the reverse was designed, and thatI was acting under 
a conscientious view of my public duty. I then left him, saying that I 
would address a note to the Board of Managers of the Bethel Union on 
the subject—his own suggestion of the propriety of that course concurrin 
with my previous determination. After his address that night in the 4t 
street church, and the withdrawal of the assembly, the Board of Managers 
had a meeting, when that note was read, as follows: 


TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF THE LOUISVILLE 
BETHEL UNION. 


Srr.—It is with unaffected pain and regret that I deem myself obliged to make 
the following communication. You are aware that I had desired the ministerial 
labors of the Rev Mr. Taylor, for the congregation which I serve, during some 
portion of his visit to this city, and that I had designed availing myself of such an 
occasion to take up a collection for the support of the Bethel enterprize here. 
Your Board, in whose hands Mr. Taylor had, with great propriety, placed himself 
while here, was kind enough, at my request, to assign him to us for next Sabbath 
evening. I am now constrained, very respectfully, to decline the arrangement 
which [ had sought; and candor, no less than respect for your Board, and my con- 
cern for the interests involved, require me to state the reason. In a conversation 
somewhat full, with Mr. Taylor this morning, the first time that circumstances per- 
mitted me the pleasure of seeing him, I heard, with equal pain and surprise, fully 
expressed to him at the moment, that his views of Christian doctrines—his relations at 
Boston, and his habits of ministerial intercourse, are such that as I suppose, to avail 
ourselves of his labors, however valuable in many respects they may be, would re- 
quire, hereafter, if consistency were observed, such concessions on the part of the ev- 
angelical friends of the Bethel in this city, as in my judgment, would be fatal to that 
enterprize. Mr. Taylor informed me that he was sustained at home (I understood 
him wholly) by the Unitarian churches—that his personal connection with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was rather nominal than otherwise—that his views 
of Christian doctrines and duties, required him to fraternize and exchange ministe- 
rial labors with Unitarian and Universalist clergymen. It seemed to me, that 
under the circumstances of the present case, for me to open my pulpit to Mr. 
Taylor, would be to sanction his views and habits upon these subjects—and that I 
could not hereafter, without inconsistency, object to the introduction into the Bethel 
pulpit in this city, of clergymen of the Unitarian, Universalist, and other kindred 
bodies. Asa ‘Trinitarian, from deep and clear conviction, I cannot willingly place 
myself insuch an attitude. While, therefore, I have no right, as I have no desire 
to dictate to others, I feel it necessary to request, that the application lately made 
to your board, and so kindly granted, may be considered as withdrawn. The 
congregation to which [ minister, will on another occasion, and in our own way, 
take up subscriptions for the Bethel, in which we feel a profound and undiminish- 
ed interest—an interest, which I am sure, will not easily abate; although it is but 
candid to say, that if at any time, the competent authority should open its pulpit 
for the instructions of clergymen who deny what the body of my Christian breth- 
ren, correctly, as I think, interpreting the word of God, hold to be fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel of our Divine Lord, and this should become the settled 
policy of the Association, I should feel myself bound to exert what influence I 
possess to induce my congregation to withhold its support. I beg you to be assur- 
ed of my respect for your Board, and of my sincere disavowal of any desire to 
wound the feelings of Mr, Taylor, or of those gentlemen at whose request he 
visited the West. I trust that no offence will he taken by any one, asI am only 


discharging what seems to me a duty as imperious as it is painful I am, &c. 
Louisville, May 27, 1841. 
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It should have been stated that Mr. Taylor, in an early part of his ad- 
dress to the citizens on Thursday evening, had said that it had been inti- 
mated to him from a very respectable source, that if his position, views, 
&c., had been understood, he would probably not have been invited to 
come here, and that if they were now understood, his continued labors 
might not be deemed desirable: that he was here at personal inconveni- 
ence, and while he wished to do us all the good he could, he wished to do 
us no harm: if, therefore, his labors were undesirable on any account, he 
would gladly “ make his bow” in the morning, and return to his important 
labors at home. He closed his address with the same strain of remark. 
When my note was read to the board of Managers, assembled immediately 
afier his address closed, and the coagregation had retired, he made great 
exceptions in some remarks before the Board. In the observations, whieh 
I made in reply, intended to be perfectly respectful, but firmly to take the 
ground which I believed to be proper, and therefore tenable, { alluded with 
much caution, as I supposed, and with all due modesty to what Mr. Tay- 
lor had insisted upon and reiterated in his discourse just delivered, to wit, 
his willingness and desire to return home at once, provided evil instead of 
good were likely to result from his labors here. Was I, or was I not, bound 
to believe him sincere? I said that I had seen enough to assure me thata 
continuance of his labors would divide and distract the friends of the Bethel 
in this city—and that I much feared the issue would be the ruin of that 
enterprize, which was too interesting and important to be lightly sacrificed : 
that he would, therefore, in my humble opinion, best consult his own hon- 
or, and the permanency and true interests of the Bethel cause here, by 
doing what he had said would be very convenient and highly pleasing for 
him to do. It soon appeared that I was utterly wrong in ascribing candor 
to Mr. Taylor: he replied with much asperity that this was equivalent to 
ordering him out of the town, &c. F rejoined that nothing was farther 
from my intention: I claimed no right to order any body away: I knew 
and respected his rights as a freeman as fully as my own; and that I meant 
only respectfully to say that in my opinion, the course which he had twice 
publicly declared would be highly agreeable to him would be the most hon- 
orable and useful. 

And now was I right? I protested, at the time, that I meant no indignity ; 
and I protest so now; and no just, unprejudiced mind will do me the 
wrong of doubting my candor. ‘Then, in fact, was [ right? Mr. Taylor’s 
heart, he tells us, is in the Bethel cause. He lives for it—he has long 
laboured in it—he is willing to die for it. Now would he be more truly 
glorious, leaving it in peace, as he found it, or by what he has brought on 
endangering its very existence? Is it the glory of a man to stir up strife? 
Is it the real glory of a man to consult his own gratification—to indulge 
his own pride, vanity, ambition, even any of his better sentiments, at the 
expense of a noble cause with which he has linked his name? 1 confess 
I know not what is true honor if this be so. And had I no cause to say 
that the course which he had himself suggested would be the most useful 
to the Bethel? ‘Time alone can disclose the issues of events. But who 
thinks this commotion good for the Bethel? And yet I donot say that Mr. 
Taylor was bound to go away. But I do say that I was justifiable in ex- 
pressing as I did, the convictions of my own mind on the subject, especially 
under its peculiar circumstances.* Now ! have been informed that Mr. 





* It is proper for me here to say, what escaped me in the delivery of the speech, that 
at the close of the meeting of the Board on that evening, aod as the persons present were 
retiring from the house, Mr. Taylor approached me with a manner of kindness, and taking 
and holding my hand with apparent cordiality, said to me in substance, if not in words, 
“ Here our war closes.” Supposing him to allude to the general questiou which had been 
spoken of in the Board at the meeting just held of the admission into the Bethel pulpit of 

nitarian ministers, for the settlement of which the Board had adjourned to the next after- 
noon—and understanding him to mean that it would be promptly settled when the Board 
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Taylor stated in the Unitarian Church that some one in this city, under- 
stood by his audience to be myself, had written him a note requesting him 
to leave the city. It has come to me without any search on my part, 
through some four or five different channels, all respectable and independ- 
ent of each other, that he was understood to make such an allusion to me, 
and such a statement about me. Now I declare that I never addressed a 
line to him on the subject—and you have seen that the note which I did ad- 
dress to the Board contains nothing whatever on that subject ‘The whole 
affair occurred precisely as | have related it.* And yet Mr. Taylor, with 
an ingenuity and promptitude worthy of a better use, attempted, and with 
unique consistency has all along attempted, to discredit me by the charge 
of arrogant rudeness to a stranger. It has been made a serious accusauion 
against me. Now, when you express an opinion that great harm will re- 
sult from certain things, are you ordering the people who practice them out 
of the city? I understand that there are many gentlemen from distant 
eer now in this city pursuing the sports of the turf daily in the vicinity. 
any of you think that these sports are dangerous and hurtiul to those 
who practice them, and beyond al! doubt and to a great extent injurious to 
this city in their influence upon it—and these opinions you do not hesitate 
to express upon proper occasions. But are yeu to be understood by such 
expression to order all these persons out of the city? There are many 
coffee-houses as we call them, kept here, which many of you believe to be 
exceedingly injurious in their tendency and influence—and you do not hes- 
itate to say so. Now do you mean by this to order the people who keep 
them out of the city? There are many, no doubt, in this house to-night, 
who think that my course towards Mr. Taylor is improper and hurtful, and 
some of you have had no hesitation in saying so, and that in very different 
terms and spirit, from those employed by me when I said this thing. Now 
are all such to be understeod by me, and the public as ordering me out of 
the city? And suppose you are--who cares? Dol? Dolcare? Why, 
ves--there is a sense in which I would care. Because, for many reasons, I 
desire the esteem and confidence of you all. But there is another sense in 
which I care not—in which I would trample such orders under my feet as 





should meet, by admitting such ministers, I replied, “ No, Sir, # just begins here—the 

uestion must be met and fully discussed.” He then made some remark which showed 
that I mistook his meaning, which had reference to war between him and myself person- 
ally. I instantly said—* There has been no war between us, except wnat you have 
seemed disposed to wage against me. I have felt no anger against you in the matter.” 
After some other brief expressions on both sides, not now recollected, but meant on my 
part to be friendly and received from him as meant in the same spirit—we parted. I 
thought to myself, why, he must be a generous old sailor after all—excitable—violent— 
but kindly too, and ready to forget and forgive—and so 1 supposed that I should not be 
pained with having given him serious offence—but that appreciating my motives and ap- 
proving my adherence to my principles, he had dropped all unkindness in a frank and 
manly spirit. I heard no more particularly of Mr. ‘l'aylor until the ensuing Monday 
morning, when I was informed of his violent attack upon me in the Unitarian Church the 
day before. What wrought the change, is not for me to say. 

There is something rather queer about this. Since the delivery of this speech two 
very respectable gentlemen, friendly to Mr. Taylor, who heard him, have declared to me 
that he said no such thing as is here asertbed to him about a note or letter—while the 
number of the channels, equally respectable, and perfectly independent of each other, 
through which assurances of the most positive kind have come to me that he did make 
this statement, has now swelled to a much larger amount than stated in the speech. It is 
a smal! matter as to the letter, however, comparatively, and susceptible of innocent mis- 
take, and it is certain that both there and in other places, he has stated that I had desired 
him to depart the town. So Ihave done him no injustice —[Since this speech was printed 
in pamphlet form, I have taken some pains to ascertain the precise language employed 
by Mr. ‘l'aylor—and, as the result of my enquiries, I am satisfied that he used the term, 
communication—not saying whether verbal or written—but making the impression gener- 
ally that he meant a written communication.—It would be easy to prove that some of his 
very particular friends so understood him—and between the time of his making the state- 
ment, and my reply to him, expressed themselves very bitterly in relation to me for having 
writen to him in that way. It is impossible for Mr. Taylor to escape from the charge of 
misrepresentation on this point.] , 
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baser than the dirt. It is as much my city as any other man’s. I possess 
but little of its goods, but there is a clear sense in which it is as much my 
city, as it is the richest man’s in it. And so Mr. Taylor knows, or else his 
bosom does not hold a freeman’s heart, that it is as much his city as mine. 
(And here I might have said in the speech and I will say in this parenthe- 
sis—-suppose that I had gone to Boston and that Mr. Taylor had really done 
far more and worse things to me than he hasever charged that I have done 
to him, would I have gove around to such churches as [ might be permit- 
ted to occupy, and under the guise of preaching the gospel or promoting 
some benevolent institution, abused and slandered Mr. Taylor, and com- 
plained and whimpered of his ill treatment, unti! under such false and mean 
spirited pretences, I had gotten the good people of Boston by the ears— 
what would you have said to me when I came back? I believe you would 
almost have ordered me out of the city. You would have said that I was a 
base and false representative of you and your manly spirit, in the old cra- 
dle of liberty. You would require me to respect myself, and to remember 
that I went from you, tho’ every man in Boston were to insult me. And 
you would have shewn me no countenance, if my conduct had been like 
his.) Then why all thisado? Why this studied, persevering, undigni- 
fied, self-degrading effort to excite a popular clamor against me! Why 
does he attempt to discredit me by these unworthy appeals to your gener- 
ous sympathies for a stranger, and rouse your displeasure against me, for 
that, which was as far from my design and which is as foreign from my 
nature, as itcan be from yours? No! No! If he were a may, worthy 
the name of a Christian Minister, or an American Citizen, he had never 
stooped to such dishonor! 


Tar, he claims to be--one of the “ blue-jacket boys!” I think he’s a 
double Tar,-—'T'artar, dastardly at that !* 

But it is said that Mr. ‘Taylor is a Methodist minister, in good standing 
with that church--so received by his brethren here, and so ought to be 
received by all Christians. 

Certainly, his standing with them, who are cordially embraced by me as 
Christian Brethren, is prima facie evidence in his favor. But it is not con- 
elusive. And when an objection comes against him, we must look behind 
all that. Am I bound to recognize as a Christian brother, as a sober and 
honest man, every professed Methodist in this city? Am I bound to invite 
to my pulpit every Methodist, or every Presbyterian minister who may 
come along? There was a time when to be a Roman citizen was to be a 
freeman everywhere. I know not but to be an American citizen now is to 
carry a passport round the globe. But cana man do nothing to forfeit his 
personal claims to respect before he loses his citizenship! 

It is rather too summary a method of whitewashing character to demand 
that standing in one church, and that but nominal standing in the present 
case, should bar all enquiry. Mr. 'Taylor’s own account of himself, apart 





*I freely confess myself to be heartily ashamed of these words—not that they do not 
contain the very truth, and truth, the proper utterance of which was justified, nay, de- 
manded by the circumstances—but because they are in miserably bad taste, and fall very 
far “ below the dignity of the discussion.” I would gladly expunge them—but they were 
uttered by me as they stand here—and I deem it proper to print the speech, as nearly as 
possible as it was delivered. I can offerno apology for their use, except the extremity of 
the provocation, and that, although I endeavored to use all possible caution, even in the 
selection of my words. the time was too short to weigh them with sufficient deliberation. 
I think any one would find it hard to measure his terms in such a case. I say, too, that 
however much I regret this instance of impetuosity, and however gladly I would recall 
the words, neither my assailant nor his defenders can justly object to the language used in 
reply to him, who had charged me with bigotry, mtolerance, narrow-mindedness. and 
insulting arrogance towards a stranger. He is reported to have said, speaking of the 
bigot—and understood to have levelled it at me—*‘ he is moved by no kindly sympathies, 
he sees not, he feels not, his skin is thicker than that of the Leviathan, and the tenderest 
fibre of his heart is cast iron.”” Whoso cannot forgive my language, let him put himself 
in my place, and I am willing to abide his judgment, without one word of murmur. 
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from his use of the term, convinced me that he is but a nominal Methodist. 
Now if those brethren choose to have nominal members not bound by 
their avowed principles, and settled and published standards of doctrines : 
very well. But Christian liberty and faithfulness require me to form my 
estimate of the man as he is—not as their connivance at his irregularity or 
dishonesty may intimate that he is, Nor does it meet the case for Mr. 
Taylor to asseverate and protest that he is a sound and consistent Method- 
ist, when so much of his conduct contradicts him. Actions, I have heard 
ever since I was born, speak louder than words. The way to estimate a 
man is not merely by what he says—but also by what he does. Now, to 
whom is the influence of Mr. Taylor given at this time in this city? To 
Methodists, or to Unitarians? His name which has grown very great— 
his talents, which are certainly considerable-—-his power to move the public 
mind, his aspersions of me, his perversions of truth—to whose aggrandize- 
ment do they all tend, and whom do they encourage and gratify most 
highly? To whom, if not to Unitarians, will his victory inure if he should 
gain one? Was it to advance Methodism, or “liberal Christianity,” that 
he went into the Unitarian Church and defamed me? I charge upon this 
gentleman then, that he isno Methodist--and I say it is not right to impose 
himself on men as one. I eharge that he is a piratical vessel sailing under 
false colors. And I think that when such an one ventures out upon the 
high seas, and still more, when he runs into an unsuspecting and peaceful 

rt, any one who can detect his character, has a right to capture him. 

he consent, the policy, the necessity of nations require every vessel to 
sail under its true flag-—and whoso sails under a false one becomes a 
em enemy. If Mr. Taylor choose to adopt a flag of his own, and to 

come, as a good and brave, but rather injudicious gentleman, who wish- 
ed to be a looker-on merely at the battle of Guilford, declared that he was, 
to wit, a Neutral and Independent Power—be it so. As far as we are 
concerned he has a right to be so--but then don’t let him say he’sa Meth- 
odist--QOh no! 

But this gentleman insists that he is a Methodist minister of good and 
ancient standing. If so, you, every body, I, have a right to expect that 
he will carry out the Methodist principles in his conduct, as they are an- 
nounced in their Book of Discipline. Let us bring him to this test. He 
cannot objeet—for these are his principles—if he be a Methodist minister 
—declared to the world, as solemnly adopted by him. The book in my 
hand is ‘*The Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” The edition, I believe, in common use here, authorized by the 
Bishops, and published by the regularly appointed Agents of the Church. 
On page 8, I read, “ Articytes or Rexicion. Of Fatih in the Holy 
Trinity. There is but one living and true God, everlasting, without bedy 
or parts, of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness; the maker and preserv- 
er of all things, visible and invisible. And in unity of this Godhead, there 
are three persons of one substance, power, and eternity ;—the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. * * ° * ° ° ng * 

IX. Or rue Justiricaron or Man. Weare accounted righteous before 
God, only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by faith, and 
net for our own works or deservings :-—Wherefore, that we are justified by 
faith only, is a most wholesome doctrine, and very full of comfort.” 

I read again on page 134, which is in chapter 4-—“ Tue FoRM AND MAN- 
NER OF MAKING AND OgparninG BisHops, Evers anp Deacons.” 

Sec. 2d, “‘The form and manner of Ordaining Elders.” Among other 
questions, the Bishop asks of the candidate the following: ‘ Will you be 
ready with all faithful diligence to banish and drive away all erroneous and 
strange doctrines contrary to God’s word? Answer. I witt, THe Lorp 
BEING MY HELPER. : 

Such are some of the doctrines held by the Methodist Church. They 
are rules for none but Methodists—but for them and especially for Method- 
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ist ministers, they are obligatory and indispensable. For the Church to 
connive at their violation . her ministry, while they remain her doctrines 
would be not only wrong—but if general, destructive and suicidal—and 
whoso says that he is a Methodist minister, and holds them not, is not an 
honest man. 

Such too are the especial, grave and solemn vows which this gentleman 
has taken, if he be a Methodist clergyman ordained to administer the 
ordinances. 

Behold how he fulfils them! You have seen what the doctrines are— 
which at his ordination he said he held—these are doctrines indispensable 
to the system—their opposites, to a Methodist are false—nay, ruinous; 
they muet not be taught, lest they destroy, instead of saving men. Such, 
all such, all false doctrines, contrary to God’s word, he has in the most 
solemn manner promised that he will with all faithful diligence banish and 
drive away—not by force, certainly, except the force of reason and truth 
—not by violence—but by example and precept—by combatting them in 
all preper ways, and utterly refusing to countenance and sanction them— 
and religiously speaking, those who propagate them. Is not this the plain, 
reasonable, necessary sense of the vows which he has assumed? Behold, 
then, how he acquits himself of this great responsibility! His intimate 
connections at home, his religious associations, his constant intercourse, 
are with Unrrarians, who deny truths which the system, claimed by him 
to be his, lays down as fundamentai and necessary to salvation! Nor does 
he hesitate in like manner to countenance errorists of all grades—one 
single class excepted, Ultra-Universalists, as he calls them. But how is 
honesty maintained, while, being a Methodist, he countenances others in 
preaching doctrines which he has declared, and being a Methodist, is every 
day by his profession declaring, to be at war with such as are vitai to the 
system not only of Methodism, but of Christianity ! 

The Methodist standards of Christian doctrine, announce as the true 
explanation of the Bible, a method of salvation—the way of being saved. 
Unitarians and Universalists teach other and different methods, while they 
deny positively points of the Methodist system which are fundamental. I 
say he is sailing under false colors! He reminds one too forcibly to pass 
it over, of the scripture which says, ‘*‘ And in that day seven women shall 
take hold of one man, saying, we will eat our own bread, and wear our 
or apparel only let us be called by thy name, to take away our reproach.” 
—Isa. iv. 1, | 

Now was I bound to receive, nay could [ with a good conscience, with 
honor, with fidelity to men, at large, and especially to my own congrega- 
tion, receive this gentleman into my confidence and open to him my pulpit ? 
l had cordially invited him, while ignorant of his character; but when I 
learned it, was | not bound in candor, in honor as a gentleman, in all fidel- 
ity as a Christian minister, to tell him that [ had been wholly mistaken in 
him—and that I must decline a fellowship which I had ignorantly sought? 
Would any other course have been candid—honest—manly? If I had 
opened my pulpit to him, and thus as to all essentials, endorsed his charac- 
ter, when all the while | had my doubts about him, nay could not confide 
in him, and yet not told him so, had this been honest, polite, manly or 
Christian £ 

I thank God [ have not so read my Bible. I have no such ways about 
me. I never sucked such principles from my mother’s breast. She would 
disown me this day if she knew I held them. 1 can’t bring her gray hairs 
down with sorrow to the grave. I don’t mean, God helping me, to dishon- 
or my name, or my religion ! 

Christian doctrines are something, nay with Christians, great things. If 
every one, who says he believes the Bible, is to be held to understand it 
aright, and to teach it truly—and charity will not allow, and religious lib- 
erty will not tolerate, the questioning of any one’s soundness in the faith— 
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but if all are bound to say that all doctrines are equally good and equally 
efficacious to save sinners, why religion is atanend. You may as well 
tear down your churches, and burn your Bibles. No, you must leave every 
man to the untrammelled liberty of his own conscience, not only as to 
what doctrines he will hold himself--but as to the confidence and fellow- 
ship which he will extend to others in their doctrines. Every faith must 
be tolerated by law—but every doctrine must not be sanctioned by Christ- 
ians. I hold that Unitarians undermine the very foundation of the gospel. 
They have a right, as far as man is concerned, to risk their own salvation 
on their doctrines ; but they have no right to require me to risk mine, or by 
connivance to encourage other persons to risk theirs—and they invade my 
liberty and my conscience when they try to do it. I understand Jesus 
Christ to be Divine in the highest sense of Deity—and to deny that is with 
me to deny the gospel. [ will not therefore be compelled to have fellow- 
ship—(why how can you compel fellowship?) with any whodeny it. And 
[ hold to be one with such those who will countenance them religiously— 
nay if they profess to know and do really know better, they are more to be 
blamed on that account—for tohim that knoweth to do good and doeth it 
not, to him itis sin. I cannot be forced to sanction this universal conniv- 
ance at men’s errors. 

Nor indeed can my accuser. He informed me—he informed the Board 
on Thursday night, that ultra Universalisis were not permitted to preach 
in his pulpit. ‘hen it is not correct as he has said, that his pulpit has no 
doors—it has doors to exclude the ultra Universalists. But who are they? 
Savages ?— Turks ?— Devils ?—nay verily—men entitled to all our sympa- 
thies—mine, yours—Mr. Taylor’s, no less than any other man’s. Men like 
ourselves, 

Why exclude them’ Mr. Taylor’s charity is wide as the sea and as 
the land. Why does it exclude these ultras? Who authorized him to call 
them uttras? Is this the name they give themselves? I think not. The 
reason simply is, that in Mr. Taylor’s judgment they have extracted from 
the Bible a system that denies the gospel. Now, if he may in his all ex- 
panded and pure charity, without bigotry or offence to religious liberty, bar 
up his doorless pulpit against these people, with what face can he revile 
me for acting upon the same principle according to my best discretion? 
Exercising that discretion on that principle, (and can this man justly blame 
me for it?) IL exclude from my pulpit Universalists that are not called by 
him ultras, and then Unitarians, and then as part and parcel, hand and 
glove with them, himself! 

Mr. ‘Taylor could, | hope in his sailor days, navigate a snip better than 
he does an argument—he has given up the principle—he has allowed the 
right and duty—and henee he has raised a clamor against me for nothing. 
He has excited all this tumult, because I have treated him as he treats 
ultra Universalists!' If they are MEN, they are entitled to the same sym- 
pathy with himself—and if | am wrong, no less is he. 

And now, fellow citizens, vou have heard my defence. There is a sense 
in which I am not responsible to you—and I tell you plainly, that unless I 

et far other light, | shall do again just what I have done now, for 1 am sure 

have done right—and no man may hinder me in what is my clear duty 
to God and his truth. Nor will I regard the frown of all mankind, or, 
compared with the principle, care for their displeasure. 

There is another sense in which Iam responsible to you. I have said 
that I deem myself to be arraigned at your bar. Nor do I come there 
unwillingly. I have called you together to answer fer mysel! before you. 
You have my defence—you are an intelligent and just people and { am 
willing you should decide this case. Iask no favor. I desire neither God 
nor man to protect me in the wrong. If I have done wrong, I pray you 
say so—and I bow to your judgment with deep respect, if not conviction. 
If I have done right—I pray you say so. You are competent to decide— 
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and justice demands that you do so. And justice is all Task. For, how- 
ever much I know that I have offended God and man in countless things, 
and however unfit to stand before God, and account for myself in other 
things, I do not fear as to this to meet my accuser at the judgment. And 
as I can lay my hand upon my heart, and, as 1 appeal to God to decide 
between us, feel that I am safe; so I can freely say to you, judge this case 
fairly, in the light of truth,—of reason, liberty, and the fear of God—and 
I’m content. I ask no more. 





—_—_— 


[For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. ] 


A SERIOUS REVIEW OF ** A CALM DISCUSSION OF THE LAWFUL- 
NESS, SCRIPTURALNESS, AND EXPEDIENCY OF ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL BOARDS’ —BEING A DEFENCE OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
BOARDS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

. PART FIRST. 

Ecclesiastical Boards necessary, and the proposed scheme offered by 

the objectors altogether untenable and insufficient.* 


Tue tendency of the human mind is to extremes. Man, by his 
fall, lost that perfection of wisdom, which would ever have preserv- 
ed him in the middle path, safe from the dangers of latitudinarian- 
ism, On the one hand, and of ultraism on the other. As it is, we 
find the human mine like the pendulum perpetually verging from 
one extreme to the other. 

This tendency is manifested in a very striking manner when the 
attention has been directed with absorbing interest to some great 
perversion of truth. When such errors, on whichever side of the 
line they are found, are sustained by all the force of apparent reason, 
and of persuasive eloquence; and thus call forth in their refutation 
the utmost powers of intellectual vigour; it is not in human nature 
to resist that impulse by which the mind is insensibly driven to the 
opposite extreme. 

So has it been in the recent controversies in which our church 
has been so warmly engaged. The truth of God as it is contained 
in the doctrines of his word, and the purity of those ordinances 
which have been established in his church, have been both assailed, 
and both triumphantly defended. And as the power, with which 
such opposing views were advocated, has been great, and Is still 
threatening us with a renewed assault. So has it called forth a 
fiercer and more determined resistance. Every position occupied 
by the enemy has been reconnoitred, and every possible force 
brought to bear against them. It is unavoidably necessary that in 
such an attitude and spirit of hostility, we should be disposed to 





* The very able and temperate article published in our April number, and the 
reply by a distinguished hand now published, are written, we take leave to say, 
by gentlemen living remote from the centre of our ecclesiastical operations, and 
near each other; and who, therefore, view these matters wholly from the same 
position, and without the least personal bias. That they should arrive at conclu- 
sions s0 opposite, is surely a clear proof of the intrinsic difficulty of the subject; 
and may well excuse such of us, as for our scruples have fallen under the ban of 
those illustrious men, whose bread and glory alike depend on their ability to con- 
vince the church that she can, in no possible way, get along without them.—[Eps. ] 
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entrench ourselves on the most opposite grounds. That there 
should, therefore, be manifested in some quarters both as it regards 
doctrine and practice, a tendency towards extremes, every reason- 
able mind must have confidently anticipated. Such a tendency 
we must regard as the result of that internal pressure by which the 
spiritual machinery of our church was impelled when the heavy sea 
burst upon her, and threatened to impede her onward progress ; 
and which after the storm has subsided, carries her forward with 
accelerated speed. Viewing it, therefore, as in itself good, and as 
meaning only good to the church, there is no occasion for trem- 
bling or alarm. Our present duty evidently is to look out calmly 
upon the present and the future, to make an accurate calculation of 
Our present bearings, to adjust and trim our sails, and in a confi- 
dent reliance upon the propitious gales of heaven, to press forward 
in the glorious course before us. 

The tendency of which we speak, has been especially manifested 
as it regards our ecclesiastical organizations. These have become 
the objects of the severest scrutiny, and are now regarded by some 
with feelings of jealousy and distrust. Rejecting, with conscien- 
tious reprobation, the arbitary assumptions of those who would 
enslave the church to the despotism ofsmerely voluntary associa- 
tions, originated and controlled by men beyond the church, and 
irresponsible to it, and subject to no immediate and direct contol 
of the church; these individuals are now found denying to the 
church the power of framing such organizations for herself, and 
denouncing those she has instituted as anti-scriptural, anti- Presby- 
terianism, and dangerous. Thus have these worthy individuals 
been led by their microscopic examinations into all the evils, actual 
and possible, connected with Boards and Agencies as found in the 
system of voluntary associations to impute the same deformities to 
Boards even when subjected to the entire controul and review of 
our own ecclesiastical judicatories. Hitherto the controversy was 
between the claims of boards and agencies as existing under one 
or other of these conditions. ‘The question propounded to every 
conscience was—not whether such means were scriptural and 
proper in themselves considered, but whether they were more 
scriptural and proper in themselves considered—but whether they 
were more scriptural and expedient when employed by the church 
or when controlled by voluntary associations. This and this alone 
was the dividing line by which the views so strenuously maintained 
by the opposing parties in our church were separated. 

Both agreed in regarding such missionary operations as impera- 
tively required by the spirit and precept of the gospel, and as of 
allcommanding interest and importance. Both agreed in acknowl- 
edging the absolute necessity of some instrumentality by which 
these operations might be carried on. Both agreed that boards and 
agencies were necessary as this instrumentality, so as that without 
these, in some form, the duty, however plain, could not be discharg- 
ed. But they differed, not as to the form or organization of these 
boards, but only as to their relations, —the one contending for their 
entire severance from, and the other for their perfect subjection to, 
the church. This position which I regard as important, on enter- 
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ing upon this discussion, is fully admitted. ‘‘ It was not,’’ says the 
author of the Calm Discussion, ‘‘a subject of discussion how the 
church could most efficiently conduct these matters in her ecclesias- 
tical capacity—by common consent it was admitted that societies or 
specific organizations for the purpose were indispensably necessary 
—and the church felt that she could gain her point and secure the 
desired oversight and controul, by placing these societies or organ- 
izations under her own supervision.” —Balt. Mag. 1841, page 146. 

It is, then, apparent, that the perfect propriety as well as the ab- 
solute necessity of boards and agencies was unquestioned during 
the recent agitations of our church. These things were laid down 
as first principles, and assumed data from which both parties start- 
ed in their introductory demonstrations. The wide differences in 
the results to which these parties were led, arose not from any 
variance in the premises, but from the method by which they arriv- 
ed at their respective conclusions. 

This being so it is evident that the objections now raised against 
our system of ecclesiastical organizations are new. They ‘never 
occurred to the church” during all the period of her late faithful 
contendings. They are, therefore, novel. They have originated 
with their present authors, and date no farther back than the pre- 
sent time. The doctrine of the church on this subject was estab- 
lished. That doctrine was never once questioned during the severe 
and scrutinising investigations to which this whole subject has been 
submitted. That doctrine she still upholds and upholds too as 
the golden treasure, which, at immense price and hazard, she has 
rescued from her foes. It was one of the prizes of victory for 
which she struggled. It was one around which her soldiers fought 
with most resolute bravery, and which after it had been seized by 
the enemy, she regained after many a hard encounter. It is there- 
fore endeared, when by the recollections of the past, it is associ- 
ated with the memory of striving times and noble exploits, while 
with its recovery, the recollection of the eminent firmness of some 
who would now restore it to the enemy, is sacredly entwined. 

Still it is true that this doctrine and this system may be false. 
Our church, and these individuals among the rest, may have been 
short-sighted and mistaken. Grant that this may be so, still the 
presumption that it is not, isirresistibly strong. Possibly our church 
may have originated this system of means, and preserved in its 
approval through evil and through good report, and contended 
earnestly for the liberty of its fulland unrestricted enjoyment—and 
all this time have been contending for that which is un-scriptural, 
un-Presbyterian and dangerous. All this is possible, but who will 
say that it is probable ? tah 

The presumption, then, is against these objections, and it is 
strongly in favour of that system against which such objections are 
made. The onus probandi is therefore clearly on these objectors. 
On them lies the burden of proof for the substantiation of each of 
these positions. They must prove that this system is what they 
thus declare it to be. It is not enough to object or to throw out 
difficulties. These attach themselves to every doctrine and to 
every system. They must establish against this system a charge 
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of un-scripturality and dangerous opposition to our standards and 
to our creed. Nor is this all. These objectors admit with us the 
absolute necessity of accomplishing that work which these boards 
and agencies are designed to perform. They acknowledge as fully 
as we do the necessity of the end. Our only difference is as to 
the means by which that end may be best secured. The means we 
proposed are those already in operation. These means have been 
sanctioned by adoption—by long trial—and as is believed, by 
eminent success. Now it is incumbent on these brethren to show 
not merely that this means is liable to objection and abuse; or that 
it has been actually abused in time past. They must make it evi- 
dent that it necessarily leads to such evils—and that these evils are 
inseparable from it. They must further provide a system of means 
by which the end, which, as they allow, MusT BE ATTAINED—can 
be accomplished. This system of theirs, they must show, is free 
from all similar difficulties and objections—is not liable to similar 
abuses—and is in itself Scriptural, Presbyterial, and expedient. 
All this our objectors are under obligations to do before they can 
fairly call upon us to abandon the existing system, and to endan- 
ger our end of such necessary and transcendant importance. 

If, then, such objectors either propose io substitute whatever for 
our present system, or one which is of doubtful expediency, it most 
clearly follows that all their objections, however plausible, fall to 
the ground —that our present system is to be necessarily retained— 
and that our church, in abandoning it, would be recreant to duty, 
and justly chargeable with folly. She would leave her ships and 
disarm her forces because chargeable with some deficiencies, and 
that, too, while the enemy was in sight, and she was under positive 
command to put forth to sea and war a good warfare against the 
powers of darkness. 

I will therefore proceed to take up the difficulties in the objector’s 
plan—and by showing its untenableneness—construct a negative 
argument against his position. It is incumbent upon him to give 
us some system which will meet all the difficulties of the case, and 
failing to do this, we are left to conclude that all his objections are 
vain. The very fact—if it is a fact—that while the necessity of 
this duty is admitted on the one hand—he utterly fails to provide 
a system adequate to the wants of the case—is conclusive evidence 
against him. Allowing, then, the existence of many incidental 
evils in Our existing system, which nevertheless commends itself 
substantially to a large portion of the church, we will proceed to 
show there are difficulties as great, if not actually insurmountable, 
connected with the proposed substitute. 

What, then, I ask, is the case where difficulties are to be met? 
It is simply this: The world is given to our church, in common 
with others, as a field to be cultivated for the Lord of the harvest. 
The heathen world is, according to our ability, to be provided with 
the preaching of the gospel, and all other things necessary to its 
full success. The present wants of our own country also, are to 
be met, by a continually increasing supply of good and faithful 
ministers. These claims require for their fulfilment, the education 
of candidates for the sacred office—and the sending forth and sus- 
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taining them when ready to enter upon their various fields of labour. 
For the accomplishment of this work which is of such evident 
greatness, the co-operation and assistance of every church is re- 
quired to supply the men and the means—and in addition to this, 
some agency by which these men and this means may be disposed 
of to the best advantage, and by which ail the operations involved 
in carrying out such a plan may be conducted under the most watch- 
ful responsibility, and with the greatest possible economy. Let 
any one for a moment consider the details implied in the prosecu- 
tion of this entire work—the extent of the field to be overlooked 
and accurately surveyed—the number of the ministers to be sent 
forth—the number of candidates to be brought forward—the incal- 
culable difficulties connected with their preparation, the sending 
forth, the locating, and the supervision of these labourers in the 
vineyard—the indisposition of our churches to exercise liberality, 
and yet the absolute necessity of an unfailing supply of means— 
the wisdom, prudence, and toil, involved in the management and 
out-lay of the funds—and the daily and hourly demands which are 
made upon the church by these innumerable calls from all quarters 
for immediate direction, assistance and co-operation.—Let any one 
fairly consider these things in connexion with the department of 
education, or of domestic missions, or of foreign missions—or 
of publication—or of our seminaries of instruction, and he will at 
once perceive how vast is the end to be attained, and how wisely 
adapted must be the means for its attainment. Let it also be re- 
membered that all these claims come upon the church in every 
period of the year—at all times—and in urgent demand for their 
immediate consideration and provision. Let it also be borne in 
mind, that the change of circumstances continually requires a 
change in the arrangements of the benevolent operations of the 
church. It will be thus most certain and evident that for the wise 
management of these operations, a permanent body of some kind, 
entrusted with discretionary powers, is absolutely necessary. If, 
therefore, as is admitted, the church is imperatively required to 
carry forward these enterprizes, then are some ecclesiastical bodies 
separate and distinct from the ordinary courts of the church not 
only occasionally and for a short term indispensably required. 
Now what is the system proposed as a substitute for our existing 
one.—*“ It has been frequently admitted,” says our objector, ‘that 
while every thing connected with the spiritual aspects of domestic 
and foreign missions falls appropriately within the province of the 
Presbytery, there is no adequate arrangement in our book for con- 
ducting the pecuniary matters of the various stations with efficiency 
and success. This we apprehend, is a great mistake. In the first 
place, the Constitution expressly provides that the judicatory send- 
ing out any missionary, must support him—(Form of Government, 
chap. 18.) In the second place, the book provides that our church- 
es should be furnished with a class of officers for the express pur- 
pose of attending to the temporal matters of the church, and these 
deacons might be made the collecting agents of the Presbytery in 
every congregation, and through them the necessary funds could be 
easily obtained and without expense. For transmission to foreign 
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parts, nothing more would be necessary than simply to-employ 
some extensive merchant in any of our large cities, who for the 
usual per-centage would attend to the whole matter, or a commit- 
tee of deacons appointed by the Assembly for the purpose. So 
far, then, as the collection and disbursement of funds are concern- 
ed, our Constitution has made most abundant provisions.” 

** We know of nothing which more strikingly illustrates the prac- 
tical wisdom of the Divine provision of deacons as collecting agents 
in each congregation, than the fact, that after long and mature ex- 
perience, the American Board has recommended the appointment 
of similar agents in each congregation contributing to its funds as 
the most successful method of increasing its resources. Our book, 
however, does not confine deacons to particular congregations. 
There should be a competent number of them in each particular 
church, but we insist upon it, that Presbyteries, Synods and the 
General Assembly should also have deacons to attend to their pe- 
cuniary matters. Those ordained at Jerusalem were not confined 
to a specific congregation, but acted for the whole college of apos- 
tles. By entrusting all pecuniary matters into the hands of men 
ordained under solemn sanctions for the purpose, our spiritual 
courts would soon cease to be, what they are to an alarming extent, 
at present, mere corporations for secular business. If all our boards 
were converted into mere benches of deacons, commissioned only 
to disburse funds under the direction of the spiritual courts, there 
would be no serious ground of objection to them; but in their 
present form they are lords and mastérs of the whole church. 
They are virtually the head of the church—their wil] is law—their 
authority irresistible ; and they combine what God has separated, 
the purse and the keys.’’—p. 151. 

Such, then, is the system which after a year’s agitation of this 
subject—after the fullest discussion—and the maturest reflection 
of one of the most capable minds—is to be substituted for our 
present ecclesiastical organizations. I have given it in his own 
words and in its full developement, and would invite for it the most 
careful and impartial consideration. Let it be supposed unobjec- 
tionable and free from all censure on the ground of its innovating 
character. Let it be estimated simply in reference to its adaptation 
to the difficulties of the case. Bring, then, before your mind the 
Outline already given. Contemplate all the interests involved in 
our missionary enterprizes foreign and domestic ; in our education 
of the youth of our church who are destined to the sacred ministry ; 
in the preparation and publication of works suited to the wants of 
our ministers, churches, and the community at large. And when 
you have spread out before you, these various portions of the one 
great field of labour which it is the duty of the church to exercise, 
then contrast with the work to be done the means here provided 
for its accomplishment. 

In the first place, none are to be sent out into any department of 
this field but such as are deputed by some particular judicatory, to 
which and to which alone they are to look for their support. In 
the second place, as the instruments for procuring these necessary 
funds, no other collgcting agents are to be allowed than deacons. 
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In the third place, for the transmission of these funds to foreign 
parts, nothing more is to be permitted than some expensive mer- 
chant in some large city. In the fourth place, as standing bodies, 
‘‘commissioned only to disburse funds under the direction of the 
spiritual courts,’’ we are to have ‘‘ benches of deacons” instead of 
our several boards. In this form, says the objector, ‘‘ there would 
be no serious objection to any of our boards.”’ 

I fearlessly stake the issue of this controversy upon the single 
question—Is this system of means adequate to the wants—or does 
it in any measure meet the difficulties of the case? Would any 
merchant in this mercantile country, entrust to such an agency the 
accomplishment of such ends, involving such interests, and requir- 
ing for their management such continual oversight, such delibera- 
tive wisdom. Would any sensible and prudent minded Christian 
man commit the affairs of our missionary buards, with their hun- 
dreds of employed missionaries—their numerous churches—and 
their continually increasing openings for enlarged usefulness,—or 
our board of education with hundreds of young men in its watch 
and care,—or our board of publication, with all the responsibilities 
it involves—during the twelve months that intervene between one 
meeting of the Assembly and another—to ‘‘a bench of deacons 
commissioned only to disburse funds,” which funds are to be Yais- 
ed only by deacons within the bounds of each several congrega- 
tion? I will venture to say there is not a man to be found who 
believes in the necessity and importance of the ends to be attained 
by these several boards, and who is anxious for its accomplishment, 
that would adopt the system here proposed as in any measure ad- 
equate to such ends. 

It is maintained by the objector, ‘‘ that our Saviour constituted 
his church with a special reference to missionary operations,” (page 
157,) therefore the church is under obligation to carry on such op- 
erations by the best and most effective agency. But is this system 
such an agency? Are all the responsibilities which are inseparable 
from the conduct of these several departments of benevolent effort 
to be thrown upon a bench of deacons who are by the very suppo- 
sition limited to the single object of disbursing funds? Most plain 
it is that these operations cannot sustain themselves. Money—the 
funds requisite for their support—these, however important, are not 
the moving principle—the life or soul of such enterprizes. They 
require supervision, direction, and controul. These moral influences 
are even more necessary than the physical resources. The latter 
may exist and yet may the enterprize fail, just as there may be ma- 
chinery and water and yet no motion where there is no superintend- 
ing mind to bring these elements into such a combination as to pro- 
duce and preserve that motion. Let, then, our several operations 
be committed to such a bench of deacons, restricted in their pow- 
ers to the mere supply of funds, and they must run down in a sin- 
gle year. Confusion mustensue. They will be inevitably paralysed. 

There is to our minds, no adaptation in the system here proposed 
of the means to the end. It is perfectly chimerical. It bases a 
system of practical operation upon a mere theoretical hypothesis. 
It assumes a self-controlling, self perpetuating principle, to exist 
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somewhere or somehow within these operations. It attributes to 
our several judicatories a foresight and wisdom which can provide 
for the thousand contingencies which may arise during the course 
of every year, and that they could make all those provisional 
arrangements in the course of a brief session which now occupy 
busily during the entire year, our several officers and committees. 
It assumes that the funds will be voluntarily forthcoming from all 
our churches in every portion of the church. It seems to imply 
that such benches of deacons, and such general treasurers can be 
found to devote themselves to such agencies and duties, and to do 
s0 gratuitously. The whole scheme is built upon hypothesis and 
the most utopian and gratuitous assumptions. It sets at defiance 
all consequences—all the calculations of prudence—and all the 
Jessons of experience. It would pull down, subvert and destroy 
existing institutions, before it. has erected others to supply their 
place, and while there are no materials and no workmen by which 
such buildings can be possibly erected. ‘The question then being 
whether our present system of agencies shall be suspended or this 
scheme be adopted—the alternative most assuredly is—the rejection 
of this hypothesis, or the suspension of all the benevolent opera- 
tions of our church. 

As early as the year 1802, the General Assembly found it impos- 
sible during the term of its sessions to devote to these operations 
the time and attention demanded for their successful prosecution. 
The Assembly therefore appointed a standing committee, to whom 
was entrusted the proper management of all their missionary affairs. 
For similar reasons in the year 1816, this committee was succeeded 
in their own recommendation by a board, to whom this whole 
business was handed over. ‘That board has continued in succes- 
sion until the present time, while the particular fields of education, 
of foreign missions, and of publication, have been respectively 
entrusted to the special oversight of special boards. Against this 
whole system, our objectors protest. They are, therefore evidently 
bound to provide a substitute of more certain efficiency and power. 
And having, as we have just seen, utterly failed in this attempt, 
their objections fall to the gound, and our church is under obliga- 
tion to continue her present system for the accomplishment of her 
necessary work. 

Such is our conclusion on the supposition that the system here 
proposed is scriptural and proper. We now proceed to show, 
however, that this is not the case, and that this scheme is not only 
a novelty—an innovation—inexpedient—and destructive of all 
our benevolent operations—but that it is also unscriptural and un- 
constitutional. It is unscriptural. It cannot be traced to the 
scriptures directly. It cannot be deduced from them by necessary 
inference, It is therefore to be ‘‘ denounced as a human invention.” 
But still, if it could be made to appear the wisest means to secure 
an end which the scriptures do make necessary, and for securing 
which no exact system of means is there provided in detail, it might 
be expedient and proper. But it is not only unsupported by posi- 
tive scripture enactment, it is, we think, clearly ¢ontrary to scrip- 
ture. The scripture teaches us that deacons were instituted : 
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Officers of particular churches and for the single purpose of taking 
care of the poor, and of distributing among them the collections 
which were raised for theiruse. That deacons are recognized in 
scripture only as the officers of a particular church, we never before 
heard questioned. Nor is it at all necessary to establish this fact 
until some plausible evidence can be produced against it. Our 
objector does, indeed, affirm that ‘‘ those ordained at Jerusalem 
were not confined to a specific congregation, but acted for the 
whole college of the apostles’”—p. 151. We can hardly think this 
writer was serious when he made such a declaration. Does he 
mean to say that these deacons were appointed as ministers to the 
apostles, so as that when they left Jerusalem and were dispersed 
throughout the world, these deacons acted for the whole college of 
apostles? Did they accompany the apostles in their missionary 
tours as their attendant deacons? Manifestly not. They remain- 
ed with the church at Jerusalem, to whose interests they were 
devoted. And doubtless as the churches increased in that city, 
other deacons were appointed to take charge of the poor connect- 
ed with them. There is not a particle of evidence in the New 
Testament to support the idea that deacons were officers in the 
church Catholic and not officers of some particular church. There 
is positive testimony to the contrary, since they are enumerated 
among the officers in particular churches—(Phil. i. 1; 1 Tim. iii.) 
—and since the specific duty devolved upon them is only consist- 
ent with such a special change. 

To make deacons, then, the officers of Presbyteries and Synods, 
is to create new officers unknown to scripture, and to constitute 
benches of deacons for the purpose of disbursing funds for mis- 
sionary and other operations, however proper such employment 
may be in itself considered, is nevertheless to assign to them duties 
not given in the word of God ; and for which nothing like a pre- 
cept can be any where discovered. ‘The Bible knows nothing of 
deacons but as officers appointed in each particular church, for the 
single purpose of taking care of the poor, and distributing among 
them the collections raised for their use—(Acts vi. 1, 2.) This 
scheme, therefore, is wholly unsupported by scripture. 

It is also unconstitutional. It contravenes the letter and the 
spirit of our standards. It assigns to deacons a character and du- 
ties which are unknown to those standards. What are deacons, 
according to our ‘Form of Government?’ In chapter sixth it is 
taught—* The Scriptures clearly point out deacons as distinct offi- 
cers in the church, whose business it is to take care of the poor, 
and to distribute among them the collections which may be raised 
for their use. To them also may be properly committed the man- 
agement of the temporal affairs of the church.” 

In chapter thirteen it is said, ‘ Every congregation shall elect 
persons... to the office of deacon... in the mode most approved 
in that congregation. But in all cases the persons elected must 
be made members in full communion in the church in which they 
are to exercise their office.’ —(§. ii.; see also §. vi.) 

Deacons are thus expressly and repeatedly denominated the 
officers of a particular congregation, and they are never recognized 
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in any other character throughout our entire standards. They are 
limited to a particular church, and they are not known beyond it. 
They are to act only under the direction and controul of the ses- 
sion. They are not even empowered to raise funds, certainly not 
by their own independent authority. They are to “ distribute the 
collections which MAY BE RAISED FOR THEIR USE.” Our stand- 
ards very judicially add, as an inferential conclusion from the pre- 
ceding, that ‘‘to them may be prorERLy (tho’ not as enjoined by any 
explicit scripture or as in itself necessary*) committed the manage- 
ment of the temporal affairs of the church.” That deacons are not 
empowered of themselves to raise collections is farther evinced by 
the declaration in chapter vii., (Form of Gov.,) where ‘' making 
collections for the poor and other pious purposes,” is ranked among 
the ordinances of a particular church, and of course under the di- 
rection of the session or the ministers and elders of that church. 

To appoint deacons, therefore, ‘as collecting agents of the Pres- 
bytery, in every congregation,” is to interfere with the established 
authority and duties of church sessions, through whom alone any 
such appointment can be constitutionally made. And to institute 
‘‘a committee of deacons appointed by the Assembly” for ‘‘ the 
transmission of funds to foreign parts,” would be an interference 
with the provisions of the constitution, and as it regards the nature 
of the office thus assigned—the officers to whom it is given—and 
the body by which the appointment is made. No such duties can 
be constitutionally assigned to deacons, as deacons, nor by the 
Assembly as such, since it cannot remove from particular churches 
their particular officers without their full consent. 

‘‘If all our boards,” therefore, ‘‘ were,” as this writer desires, 
‘converted into mere benches of deacons... there would be”’ the 
most ‘‘ serious ground of objection to them’”’ on the score of con- 
stitutional propriety. Such boards or benches would be as certain- 
ly an innovation—a new court, or office in the church—as they 
would be utterly insufficient with the limited powers entrusted to 
them, for carrying on her operations. Our present boards are ob- 
jected to because unknown to scripture and to our standards, and 
therefore as implying a defective constitution. But in framing a 
substitutionary system of agencies for the accomplishment of the 
necessary work, we have the creation of not less than three new 
officers unknown to scripture and to our standards. We have first 
in every Presbytery an order of permanent agents for the purpose 
of collecting funds in every congregation. To call these deacons, 
is a perfect misnomer and founded on the most gratuitous assump- 
tions. Secondly, we are to have several merchant officers in our 
large cities, ‘‘who for the usual per-centage would attend to the 
whole matter’ of transmitting funds, and with whose accounts, 
salary, expenditures, defaults, &c. &c., our ecclesiastical judicato- 
ries are to be regularly occupied. And thirdly, we are to have 
boards consisting of men here called deacons, but which might be 
as well called aldermen, ‘‘ commissioned only to disburse funds 


“Therefore does our chnrch allow each congregation to manage its temporal 
affairs according to its own wisdom. 
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under the direction of the spiritual courts.” As described on page 
(58, it does not appear to be even necessary that such a board of 
finance should consist of ordained officers at all. ‘‘ The fands 
thus raised could either be transmitted by mercantile agents of the 
Presbytery, or by a central committee of the Assembly, consisting 
of business men charged only with executive duties,’ &c. Here, 
then, are three new officers alike unknown to scripture and to our 
standards. Here we have provision made for the monetary depart- 
ment of our benevolent operations, a department which requires 
indeed, as much authority as any other, while it communicates to 
its managers more influence ; but for the superintendence and di- 
rection of the spiritual and moral interests involved we are to have 
no provision whatever. These are to take care of themselves, It 
is not possible for our judicatories to arrange the monetary concerns 
of their several operations for a year, without several new offices 
and officers, while it is possible for them to provide every contin- 
gency affecting the moral bearings of their missionaries, their mis- 
sions, their young men and their publications. 

I confess the whole scheme appears to my mind preposterous in 
the extreme. It is, as I view it, altogether visionary, and in no 
degree adapted to the necessities of the case. And since our ob- 
jectors have been again and again required to produce some sub- 
stituted agency more conformable to scripture and more likely to 
secure the ends in view than those already established, and this is 
the only result of long and frequent meditation—our conclusion is 
that no such system can be devised, and that while our existing 
system may be open to objection and may be susceptible of many 
improvements, it is notwithstanding necessary, proper, and to be 
faithfully preserved. 





PAPAL PRINCIPLES EXEMPLIFIED, 


In Persecuting Bible- Annotations, and an exposure of the Jesuitism 
of Mr. Troy, Primate of Ireland. 


No. III. 


‘We confess that we were a little surprised to see in the Dublin 
newspapers of the 24th of October, a declaration from ArcuBIsHop 
‘Troy, most solemnly rejecting and condemning the said Bible, and 
denying that he ever had given his approbation to this Dublin edi- 
tion! The booksellers in Dublin and London, whose names were 
prefixed to the work, found it needful to vindicate themselves ; one 
from the charge of havingused Dr. Troy's authority surreptitiously, 
and the other from the allegation of selling the work in the British 
metropolis. 

[t is certainly our bounden duty, as well as our inclination, to let 
the Archbishop and the booksellers speak for themselves; but when 
we have put the public in full possession of their own story, it will 
be proper to weigh the whole affair in the balance of justice and 
truth, in order to discover what conclusions should be drawn by 
Protestants in general. It will be necessary to consider whether 
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Or not OTHER PRELATES, PRIESTS and BOOKSELLERS, OF THE Rom- 
IsH COMMUNION, in this empire, disapprove the ‘‘ opinions and doc- 
trines” alluded to? for with all due respect to the Archbishop im- 
mediately concerned, it is not enough to discountenance such sen- 
timents himself, unless the great mass of His Grace’s Irish col- 
leagues, and the four Vicars Apostolic of Great Britain, will also 
declare explicitly their entire acquiescence in his views; and it is 
further requisite that they should recall, if possible, every unsold 
copy of so infamous a publication, however painful this might be 
to their feelings. 

We transcribe the following documents from Dublin newspapers, 
though they have since appeared in thoseof London. Two of the 
Popish journals (called ‘“‘ Orthodox”? and ‘‘ Catholicon’’) have re- 
printed Dr. Troy’s Declaration with great pomp and circumstance, 
but not Coynr’s letter in reply ;* and the editor of one of these 
Magazines “respectfully solicits the particular attention of his 
friends to the Declaration,’’—which (as it came too late for inser- 
tion) was thought “important” enough to claim “two additional 
pages” of letter-press beyond ‘‘ the common limits.”’ 


Extracts from the Dublin Freeman’s Journal. 
“ON CATHOLIC AFFAIRS.” 


‘‘ We consider the following a very interesting document, and, 
therefore, readily give it a prominent place in our columns. The 
publication to which it alludes, has drawn on the Catholic hierarchy, 
through the pages of the Times, and other English papers, much 
severe and injurious censure. These journals, we hope, will have 
no hesitation in acquainting their readers, by copying the Declara- 
tion of the Titular Archbishop of Dublin, that all the reprehension 
grounded upon this work, of which their columns have been the 
vehicles, is wholly unmerited ; and that it has fallen under the eye 
of no censor who more cordially denounces it, than the venerable 
individual said to have given it all the benefits of his revision and 
declared approbation :— 

‘* DECLARATION. 

‘ Having seen a new edition of the Rhemish Testament, with 
Annotations, published by Coyne, Dublin, and Keating, &c., Lon- 
don, 1816, said to be revised, corrected, and approved by me: I 
think it necessary to declare, that I never approved, nor meant to 
approve, any edition of the Old or new Testament which was not 
entirely conformable, as well in the notes as in the text, to that 
which was edited by R. Cross, Dublin, 1791, containing the usual 
and prescribed formula of my approbation, and which has served 
as an exemplar to the several editions that have since been published 
with my sanction. 

‘‘ As in the said new edition the notes vary essentially from those 
of the last-mentioned editions, which exclusively I have sanctioned 
for publication, I should think that circumstance alone fully suffi- 
cient to induce me to withhold every kind of approbation from it ; 


*Mr. CHarces Butter, in his Historical memoirs of the Roman Catholics, 
of which two editions have been printed and published in 1819 (apparently in 
two months,) has been guilty of the same partiality as the popish journalists, 
omitting Mr. Coyne’s Reply to the Archbishop’s Declaration. 
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but having read, and now, for the first time, considered these notes, 
I not only do not sanction them, but solemnly declare, that I utterly 
reject them, generally, as harsh and irritating in expression, some 
of them as false and absurd in reasoning, and many of them as 
uncharitable in sentiment. They further appear to countenance 
opinions and doctrines, which, in common with the other Roman 
Catholics of the Empire, | have solemnly disclaimed upon oath. 

‘Under these circumstances, and with these impressions on my 
mind, I feel it an imperious duty to admonish that portion of the 
Catholic body which is intrusted to my charge, of the danger of 
reading, or paying any attention to the notes and comments of said 
new edition of the Testament; and I enjoin the Roman Catholic 
Clergy of this Diocese to discourage and prevent, by every means 
in their power, the circulation, amongst Catholics, of a work tend- 
ing to lead the faithful astray, and much better fitted to engender 
and promote, among Christians, hostility, bitterness, and strife, than 
(what should be the object of every such production) to cultivate 
the genuine spirit of the Gospel—that is, the spirit of meekness, 
charity, and peace. “J, T. Troy. 

“ Dublin, Oct. 24, 1817.” 


TO HIS GRACE THE MOST REV. DR. TROY. 


** Parliament Street, Oct. 26, 1817. 
‘* MOST HONOURED LORD, 

“Tt is with pain and difficulty that [am obliged to controvert, 
for a moment, any statement coming from your grace; but the 
character which I have earned and maintained these fifteen years, 
unsullied in the opinions of the Catholic Clergy and Hierarchy of 
Ireland, as the only publisher and bookseller in the kingdom, of 
works exclusively Catholic, puts me under the indispensable neces- 
sity of addressing your grace in public. The Declaration, which 
your grace has published im the Freeman of Saturday, leaves no 
alternative but that of either submitting to the imputations which 
it fastens upon me, or of giving, as I now do, a simple statement 
of facts ; for the truth of which I appeal to your grace’s candour, 
and which shall, I trust, substantially remove the impression that 
your grace’s Declaration is calculated to produce on the public 
mind with regard to me. 

‘©On Monday the ‘3th inst., your grace sent me a message by 
your servant, requestiug to see me at Cavendish Row, at the hour 
of two o’clock. I had scarcely entered your grace’s apartments, 
when the Very Rev. Dr. Hamill, your grace’s Vicar-General, and 
the Rev. Mr. Kenny, of Clongowes College, appeared. _ Your 
grace then produced and read a paper, purporting to be an extract 
from the British Critic, and containing animadversions on the Notes 
of a late edition of the Catholic Bible, bearing in the title-page the 
approbation of your grace. You then observed, ‘that you were 
sure I had no bad intention in putting your grace’s name to the 
work, but that very bad consequences had followed ; that, finding 
its way into England, it had armed our enemies against us; and 
this at a time we were seeking emancipation.’ Upon these remarks 
I asked, ‘ Did your grace approve and sanction the publication of 
a Bible by a M‘Namara of Cork?’ Your grace replied, ‘I did.’ I 
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then asked, ‘Did not your grace depute the Rev. P. A. Walsh, of 
Denmark street chapel, to revise, correct, and approve for publica- 
tion, in your grace’s name, the said Bible of M‘Namara?’? Your 
race answered, ‘I did.’—‘Then, my Lord,’ said I, ‘ that is the 
ible now in your hand.2—‘I never authorized,” replied your 
race, ‘the Rev. Mr. Walsh to approve a Bible with the Rhemish 
otes..—‘Of any private understanding,’ said I, ‘between your 
eer and Mr. Walsh, I know nothing; but this I know, that Mr. 
alsh is accountable for your grace’s approbation, which is now in 
the title-page.’—‘ But,’ said your grace, ‘are not you the person 
that published this Bible ?—It bears your name.’—‘ No, my lord,’ 
said [; ‘I am neither the printer nor publisher; and I shall now 
relate to your grace how it comes to bear my name :—M‘Namara, 
the publisher of the Bible, to which your grace gave your sanction, 
became a bankrupt before the work was completed. Mr. John 
Cumming, of Ormond Quay, assignee to the bankrupt, purchased 
the unfinished part, and, to cover his own lossess, resolved upon 
perfecting the publication. Having called upon, and requested me 
to allow him to put my name to the work, I refused, except on the 
condition that the Clergyman, deputed by your grace, continued to 
correct the unfinished part. This I did without any interest what- 
ever in the transaction. Mr. Cumming accordingly applied to the 
Rev. Mr. Walsh, to whom he paid 20/. on completing the revision 
of the work, and took his receipt for the amount.” When I had 
finished this narrative, your grace, in presence of Dr. Hamill and 
Rev. Mr. Kenny, acquitted me, in the most unequivocal terms, of 
having had any thing to do with the publication. I then remarked, 
that your grace having in different conversations disclaimed your 
approbation, and certain individuals having in consequence de- 
nounced me as the forger of it, I should in my own defence pub- 
lish the whole transaction ; upon which, your grace promised me 
to take every opportunity of disabusing those, to whom you had 
spoken on the subject. For the truth of what I have now related; 
touching this interview of Monday 13th inst., I appeal to your 
grace, to Dr. Hamill, and to the Rev. Mr. Kenny. 

‘Did I not afterwards send your grace the numbers of this said 
Rhemish Testament, on the covers of which are printed these words: 
* Now publishing by M‘Namara, the Catholic Bible... ...... To 
render it the more complete, the elegant, copious, and instructive 
Nores or ANNOTATIONS OF THE RuemMisH TesTamENT will be insert- 
@d...... By permission of His Grace, Dr. T. Troy, Catholic 
Lord Primate of Ireland, this work is carefully revising, by the Rev. 
P. A. Walsh, Denmark street, Dublin. Printed by Cumming ?’— 
Moreover, did I not accompany these numbers with a letter, call- 
ing on your grace to make good your promise of clearing my char- 
acter from the imputations it had lain under, through your grace’s 
misconception of the facts? This letter, my lord, I suppress, from 
the same motives of delicacy which have kept me silent, until your 
grace’s Declarations forced me thus to state the facts: nor shall I 
add one single comment, but leave the public to draw their own 
conclusions. 

“Tam, most honoured Lord, your grace’s very humble and most 

obedient servant, ‘ Ricnarp Coyne.” 
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REMARKS BY FABRICIUS, ON THE ABOVE CENSURE OF THE NOTES IN 
THE RHEMISH TESTAMENT. 


Sir,—lf the late republication of that shocking engine of mis- 
chief, the Rhemish Testament, with its perseculing annotatians, were 
a subject merely fer theological criticism, I could not expect that 
you would admit any observations upon it, into your columns. But, 
Sir, it is a subject nearly connected with the tranquillity of a great 
member of the empire: permit me to add (and I speak it not light- 
ly), bearing in its consequences on the dearest interests of Great 
Britain. 

“On a subject, then, of such deep importance, I hope to be allow- 
= ps the medium of the Courier, again to address the British 
public. 

‘** Your paper of the 30th ult., contained an article, described as 
a Declaration on the part of the Popish Archbishop of Dublin, in 
which he ‘ not only disclaims the publication in question,’ but cen- 
sures it, in a tone every way worthy of a Christian prelate. 

** Revering, as I do, the high and sacred office held by Dr. Troy, 
in the Roman Catholic branch of the Christian church; impressed 
as I am by those honourable public testimonies which have been 
borne to his private character; I must regard any document issued 
by him, as justly possessing extraordinary weight; and his late 
Declaration respecting the Rhemish Annotations, as eminently en- 
titled to the consideration of the public. 

‘It has been stated in the Courier, first, that he has disavowed 
his having sanctioned those Annotations ; secondly, that he has 
expressed his censure of them. 

‘*On the subject of his sanction, I shall trouble you little at pres- 
ent, farther than to observe, that after a full consideration of Dr. 
Troy’s protest, and of the Dublin Roman Catholic’s bookseller’s 
reply, published in the Courier of the Ist inst , I find myself obliged, 
reluctantly, still to consider the Rhemish Annotations, as published 
with the official sanction of the Titular Archbishop of Dublin. 1 
enter not now into the grounds of my conviction on this head, lest 
the limits I have prescribed to this letter should be exceeded, and 
because the censure, as it is expressed in Dr. T'roy’s protest, appears 
to me to call for immediate inquiry and PUBLIC EXPLANATION. 

‘I object to this censure ; that itis expressed in a form so evasive, 
as to be wholly unsatisfactory. All that Dr. Troy has said may be 
true, according to the Romish interpretation of his words; and 
yet, he may religiously adhere to every one of the persecuting 
principles contained in the Rhemish Annotations. He has not 
expressly denied any of the principles which were taken from that 
book of high popish authority, the Rhemish Testament, and brought 
before the view of the public, in the Couriers of the l1lth and 23d 
ult. He censures the Annotations generally, as being harsh and 
irritating in expression: some of them as containing false and absurd 
reasoning ; and many of them as uncharitable in sentiment ; and he 
adds, that they appear to countenance opinions and doctrines, which 
he and the other Roman Catholics have disclaimed upon oath. 

‘t Now, Sir, the great question at issue relates to the PRINCIPLES 
plainly avowed in the Annotations, not to the form of expression ; 
not to the nature of the reasoning, or of the sentiment, observable 
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in those comments: nor to what opinions and doctrines Dr. Troy 
may conceive them to appear to countenance. If it be the wish of 
the Titalar Archbishop of Dublin to give just satisfaction to his 
Protestant fellow-subjects, I would propose for his adoption a very 
different form of declaration. 

‘* Let even the few specimens of the principles inculcated in the 
Rhemish Testament, and lately inserted in the British Critic—or, 
let the more numerous and important specimens, which appeared 
in the Couriers of the 11th and 23d ult., be stated distinctly by Dr. 
Troy; and Jet him declare his judgment upon each of those princt- 
ples separately : or, if this be too troublesome, let him select from 
the Rhemish Testament the one great comprehensive principle that 
contains them all—the infallibility, the perpetual and divine author- 
tty, of the decrees of the Romish General Councils. (Note on Acts 
xv. 28.) The Rhemish Annotations are little more than a devel- 
opment of this fundamental principle. If Dr. Troy shall retract 
his sanction from the Rhemish Annotations, on account of the 
Salsity of the principles they contain ; let him act consistently, and 
retract his solemn avowal, in his Pastoral Letter of 1793, of the 
principle in which they are all included. 

“In this case, it might also be advisable, that his Coadjutor, the 
President of the Royal College at Maynooth, should examine the 
class-book for the divinity students, in order to its condemnation. 

In this class-book, he may not only find the same comprehensive 
principle maintained, but some of the most shocking of the minor 
tenets inculcated in the Rhemish Annotations, distinctly asserted. 
If Queen Mary’s Rhemish Priests have informed us, that Protest- 
ants are heretics, and that all heretics have ‘ devils’ lying spirits in 
their mouths ;’ Professor Delahogue has instructed the young popish 
priests of Ireland, that ‘the deadly tongues of heretics’ (and there- 
fore of all sincere Protestants, according to his explanation) are 
‘THE GATES OF HELL’ (de Ecclesia Christi, p. 221). If Queen Mary’s 
priests have declared that heretics (Protestants) cannot be saved, 
though they should die martyrs in the cause of truth; Professor 
Delahogue has given the same information to his Maynooth divin- 
ity students: softening it, however, by intimating, that in sucha 
case, the Protestant may, possibly suffer a more tolerable punishment 
in the regions of the damned. (De Ec. Christi, p. 24 and 26.) 

‘If Queen Mary’s priests have maintained the monstrous and 
perilous pretension of the church of Rome, to a jurisdiction over 
Protestants, as over deserters and rebels ; the Professor at Maynooth 
acquaints the students, ex Cathedra, that ‘the Church’ (of Rome) 
‘retains her jurisdiction over all apostates, heretics, and schismatics’ 
(Protestants), ‘ &c., asa Minirary GeneErAL has a right to decree 
MORE SEVERE PUNISHMENTS against a DESERTER, who may have 
been erased from the army list.2. ‘De Ec. Christi, p. 394.) If, then, 
Dr. Troy shall, bond fide, censure the persecuting principles incul- 
cated in the Rhemish Annotations; let him also recall and censure 
his own Pastoral Letter of 1793, and condemn the divinity class- 
book of Maynooth. Let him command the popish priests, who 
have, of late years, been sent from that seminary, throughout Ire- 
land, to deny the maxims they have been instructed to maintain and 
disseminate ; perhaps, to contradict many of the sermons they have 
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preached. And, lastly; if the principles contained in the Rhemish 
Annotations shall be condemned as false; let the progress of con- 
sistency be completed, by an injunction to the Romanists ef Ire- 
land to unlearn the Catechisms they have been taught in their child- 
hood, and disavow the tenet of popish infallibility. 

‘But, Sir, the Rhemish Annotations having been published at 
Dublin, in 1816; it appears, that they have been circulated amongst 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland for the space of at least a year, 
possibly almost two years. The Rev. Mr. Walsh had ‘ carefully 
revised’ them ; and, in the discharge of the solemn duty intrusted 
to him, ordered them to be published. Dr. Troy says, in his De- 
Claration, ‘Fiaving read, and now for the first time considered these 
notes.” He does not say, that he never read them nor heard of 
their character before. To suppose that this were the case, would 
be to charge that very learned and zealous Prelate with being shame- 
fully unread in the history of his Church, and grossly ignorant of 
subjects with which his sacred office required him to be acquainted : 
but he never ‘considered’ those notes before. Were ail the other 
popish prelates in Ireland like Dr. Troy, and did they never before 
the last month ‘ consider’ them? And were ali the other popish 
priests like Mr. Walsh, and did they approve of them? However 
this may be, it appears certain, that notwithstanding the length of 
time during which that notorious instrument of rebellion and per- 
secution, devised originally by a band of conspirators* against the 
PROTESTANT GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND, under the name of an 
infallible exposition of the word of God, was in operation amongst 
the Romanists; no one popish prelate or priest in Ireland gave 
warning of the danger, until it was published in ENGLanp, in the 
Britisu Critic, and proclaimed in the Courter, from the Land’s 
End to the Orkneys!!! 

‘“Asto Dr. Troy’s having now, for the first time, ‘considered’ 
them ; I will only observe—they were most obvious/y designed, not 
so much for the consideration of the closet, as for the EXCITEMENT 
of the muLTITUDE: that ‘he who runs, may read’ and see their 
terrible intent. 

‘‘Dr. Troy’s authority was printed on the covers of the numbers 
of the work (for it was published in numbders, for more easy and 
extensive circulation amongst the Romanists); and on the same 
covers was the following statement :—‘ The elegant, copious, and 
instructive Notes, or Anuotations of the Rhemish Testament will 
be inserted.’ And for what purpose ?—‘to render the CaTHOLIc 
Bis.e more complete!!!’ Were Dr. Troy, and every one of his 
brother titular bishops in Ireland, ignorant of all this for the last year 
or two? 

‘‘ But, how was Dr. Troy’s sanction given to this volume of per- 
secution? By the Rev. P. Walsh, an eminent Roman Catholic 
priest, and confidential friend of Dr. Troy, expressly deputed by 
him, for the purpose of examining, revising, correcting, and sanc- 
tioning with his name, the Roman Catholic Bible, then in prepara- 


* Some historic memorials of these men were inserted in the British Critic for 
September 1817:—other records of a similar description might be adduced. 
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tion. Dr. Troy must have been well assured of the principles, and 
of the integrity of the Rev. Mr. Walsh, or he would not have com- 
mitted to him an office of such stupendous importance; no less 
than that of declaring in his name, to the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, what was, or was not, to be received as the Divine Worp. 
Of the Rev. Mr. Walsh’s principles, the Rhemish Notes speak 
with sufficient evidence: and, surely, a very moderate portion of 
integrity would have induced him to mention to his Archbishop the 
Bible he had sanctioned in his name; with the nature of which, 
however, his Archbishop (it would now appear) was wholly unac- 
quainted, until after it was published in the last month, to the BritT- 
ish Nation ! i& 

‘Sir, the subject is painful. I will make but one observation or 
two more on it :—‘ Very bad consequences’ (said Dr. Troy, in his 
private conversation with the Roman Catholic bookseller) ‘have 
followed,’ from publishing his sanction to the Rhemish Notes. 
He then stated what those very bad consequences were. 

‘Were they, that disaffection to the Protestant Government, 
rebellion against the Protestant Government, persecution of their 
Protestant countrymen, may have been instilled into the minds of 
numbers of the Roman Catholics of Ireland?—No—nothing of all 
this. The bad consequences, and it would appear, the only bad con- 
sequences stated by him, in private, were, that ‘ finding its way into 
ENGLanp’ * * * * Yes—it has found its way into EncLanp * * * * 
‘finding its way,’ he said, ‘into ENGLanp, it has armed our enemies 
against us, and this at a time when we were seeking emancipation. * 
Surely this requires no comment. Afterwards, comes forth the 
public Declaration, Dr. Troy’s apprehension, lest ‘the faithful? 
should be led astray, by a work of such dangerous tendency. Even 
in this Declaration, designed for the purpose of giving satisfaction 
to Protestants, he distinguishes the Romanists from their Protest- 
ant fellow subjects, by the epithet of ‘the faithful.? Roman Cath- 
olics alone are to be accounted ‘the faithful,’ and therefore the 
acceptéd servants of the Saviour of the world. 

** But, Sir, as long as they shall be instructed to imagine them- 
selves the exclusive favourites of Heaven; to view their Protestant 
King, (eternal blessings rest upon his head!) and their Protestant 
fellow-subiects, as the just objects of divine vengeance; and to 
consign them to everlasting damnation a spirit must be excited and 
fostered among them, which, if it should be aided by the powers of 
the State, would, ere long, produce the fatal fruits of persecution 
and tyranny. Reason, the history of Popery, the past and present 
circumstances of Ireland, unite in demonstrating this. A similar 
principle, operating on the sanguine minds of the motley sectari- 
ans of the days of CroMWELL, involved the English nation, first in 
the horrors of civil war, and then in slavery. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * 

“With most unsigned respect for the enlightened, sober, and 
loyal body of our dissenting brethren, I would entreat them to pon- 


* When Dr. Troy used these words, he held (it appears) in his hand a paper 
** purporting to be an extract from the British Critic, and containing animadver- 
sions on the Notes’’ of the Rhemish Testament, republished with his sanction. 
Was he then ignorant of the tendency of those Notes ? 
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der on the consequences, political and religious, of the example of 
their separation from the Established Church. To that pure Church 
do they owe the liberty they enjoy. Its free, tolerant, Christian 
Spirit, circulates through every part of the Constitution, as the life- 
blood through the frame. The Church of England, unlike the 
Church of Rome, unfurls not the auriflam of persecution ; displays 
no motto of military conquest.* In characterizing the Church of 
England, we are unaccustomed to talk of standards. But, Sir, if 
we were required to describe that Church, with a banner and a 
motto, expressive of her attributes, we might justly represent her, 
bearing on her ensign the povE and the oLtve—and her motto—the 
Song of Angels: ‘Grory to Gop IN THE HIGHEST; on earth 
Peace; Good Will towards men.’ ‘* FaBrRIcivs. 

** P. 8S.— Dr. Troy,.at the conclusion of his Declaration, speaks of ‘ meekness, 


charity, peace,’ and ‘ cultivating the spirit of the Gospel.’ I have thought it un- 
necessary to observe upon this part of the document. Queen Mary’s priests, in 


their Rhemish Annotations, have said much more in favour of those duties; and 


with the professed view of promoting them, endeavoured to excite ‘ the faithful? 
to the extirpation of Protestants. ‘Therefore those expressions of Dr. Troy, 
though highly becoming him to use, appear to me quite insufficient to effect that 
which seems to be the object of his Declaration: viz. to give satisfaction to Pro- 
testants, respecting the republication of the Rhemish Annotations, 


_ **N. B.—That the Rhemish Notes do not appear to have produced disturbance 
in Ireland, during the last year, is no argument against their perilous efficacy, 
While these Notes inculcate a deadly animosity against Protestants, they at the 
same time enjoin the politic caution to defer the work of extirpation until the 
strength of Romanists shall be sufficient to effect it, without hazard to the 
Popish Church.’’—Courier, Nov. 6, 1817. 





EE a a 
NECROLOGY.—JOHN BRECKINRIDGE. 


Diep at Cabell’s Dale, near Lexington, Ky., on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, the 4th of August, 1841, of a protracted illness, the 
Rev’p Dr. Joun BRECKINRIDGE, A. M.—D. D., a minister of Jesus 
Christ, in connexion with the Presbyterian Church, in the United 
States of America. 

He was born (at the spot where he died) on the 4th day of July, 
1797 ; and was therefore aged 44 years and one month. He was 
the sixth child (of nine) of the late John Breckinridge, whose name 
is identified with the civil and political history of his country—and 
of Mary Hopkins Cabell, of the Virginia family of that name; and 
was connected in blood, and by alliance, with many of the best 
and most distinguished persons of his time. 

He lost his father soon after he had completed his ninth year; 
but his education was conducted inthe best manner possible at that 
period, under the superintendence of his mother—who still survives; 
and he graduated, with great distinction, at Nassau Hall, Prince- 
ton, N. J., in the autumn of 1819. He was intended for the bar, 
of which his father had been one of the proudest ornaments ; and 





*<*The columns of Catholicity . . . . unfurl the auriflam, and display its 
glorious motto.’’—( Speech of the Roman Catholic Doctor DRomGooue,) 
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of which his elder brother, the late Joseph Cabell Breckinridge, was 
at that period one of the most distinguished members in the West. 
But during his connexion with the college of New Jersey—about 
the year 1818—under the presidency of the venerable Doctor Ash- 
bel Green, he became a subject of divine grace, and connected 
himself with the Presbyterian church, to which his paternal ances- 
tors had been attached from the period of the Scottish Reformation 
in the sixteenth century. 

He was led by the spirit of God much against the wishes of most 
of his family, to devote himself to the gospel ministry, of which he 
become so great an ornament; and after spending two or three 
years in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, he was licensed 
and ordained by the Presbytery of New Brunswick. In the year 
1822, he was chaplain to the Congress of the United States; in 
1823, he became pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church in 
Lexington, Ky., (commonly called the McChord church) ; in 1826, 
he was removed to the pastoral care of the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Baltimore—first as adjunct pastor with the late Rev'd 
Dr. Glendy, and then as sole pastor; in 1831, he took charge of 
the Board of Education of the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian church, as its corresponding secretary and general agent; in 
1836, he became connected with the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, as professor of pastoral theology, &c.; on the organi- 
zation of the Assembly’s Board of Foreign Missions, in 1838, all 
eyes were turned to him, as its chief executive oflicer—and he was 
more or less connected with it, as its general agent, till the spring 
of 1840, when he dissolved his relations with it—partly on account 
of the state of his health, but mainly, perhaps, for reasons which 
cannot, at this moment be stated; and at the period of his last 
sickness, he was pastor elect of the Presbyterian church in the city 
of New Orleans—a station which that sickness, in chief part, pre- 
vented him from accepting; and still held under consideration, and 
would have accepted, if his life had been spared—the Presidency 
of Oglethorpe University, in Georgia—which had been pressed upon 
him, in the most urgent and affectionate manner. 

Coincidently with these employments, he performed an amount 
of incidental labour which was equal to the whole power of a man 
of common gifts; thus while pastor of the McChord church, he 
established and edited the Western Luminary, one of the earliest 
and most efficient weekly religious journals in the West, and con- 
ducted in it the Arian controversy, and that in regard to slavery, 
both of which exerted so great and so happy an influence in that 
region ; while pastor of the church in Baltimore, he was incessant- 
ly co-operating with one or other of the great benevolent opera- 
tions of the day; while connected with the Board of Education, 
he not only acted as a pastor to the Central Presbyterian Church 
of Philadelphia, then in its infancy—but conducted the controversy 
in regard to popery with the present Bishop Hughes—which excit- 
ed so much interest at the time, and was one of the earliest decis- 
ive movements in that great controversy in this country; while 
professor in the Seminary at Princeton, he was successfully engaged 
in agencies to complete the founding of that institution, and in 
plans for extending and perfecting the accommodations of the Col- 
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lege of New Jersey, of which he was a trustee; and at all times, 
and under all circumstances, he was, perhaps, the very most labo- 
rious preacher of the church to which he belonged—his public ex- 
ercises having averaged at least twenty a month—during nearly 
twenty years, that he served God in the ministry; and these were 
not written sermons, read over and over, from place to place— 
according to the growing and detestable habit of the times—but 
they were true, real, varied, preachingss of Christ. 

In all these labours and employments, God was constantly with 
him ; and no man of his day, was blessed with a more evident and 
decided success in all his undertakings for the good of man and 
the glory of God. As a pastor—as a preacher—as a public speaker 
—as an editor—as an agent—as a professor—as a controversialist 
—he was blessed with distinguished success. For few men ever 
combined, in a higher degree, those personal qualities which com- 
mand success, or those spiritual graces and gifts upon which God 
ordinarily bestows it. He wasa man of the humblest and yet the 
most ardent piety; he was endowed with extraordinary power over 
the judgment, the feelings, and the conduct of other men; and he 
possesed in the highest degree, those executive faculties, which as 
second causes, compass the ends we propose. He was a man 
fitted to succeed iu great and good undertakings; and thus fitted, 
he gave himself from the moment of his being engrafted into Christ 
—till the hour of his death—with sacred, untiring, unwearying 
devotedness to the cause of him who purchased him with his own 
blood. He was literally spent in the service of his Master; and 
fell in the prime of his life, worn out in the King’s work—and was 
translated, before his time, to be crowned in the King’s presence. 

He was a man of middle stature—and of an extremely elastic, 
though not of a firm constitution. His immense Jabours in Balti- 
more, caused him to rupture a blood vessel in the chest, about 1829, 
from which, however, it was supposed, he had entirely recovered. 
His visits to Texas and to the southern portion of our own country 
had no reference to his health, which was then firmer than usual; 
but were designed only to extend and strengthen the Lord’s cause 
in those parts. The effect of the southern climate, and of his great 
labours, was to derange his liver, prostrate his nervous energy, and 
develope bronchitis—that insidious scourge of the ministry in our 
day. When he left New Orleans, in the summer of 1840, it was 
in a state of utter prostitution. His constitution reacted—and it 
was hoped, he might still be restored to perfect health. This was 
so decidedly the opinion of his southern friends and physicians— 
that in the autumn of that year, guided by their counsels, and yield- 
ing to the tender and urgent appeals of the church of New Orleans, 
he returned to labour with them again. But his health again gave 
way, and about the first of May of this year, he reached the man- 
sion of his fathers in Ky., with the hand of death visibly upon him 
—and after lingering till the 4th of August, slept in Jesus. 

The writer of these lines, knew him longer, and better, than any 
man living; and for a period of more than forty years, had been 
bound to him by the tenderest and firmest ties that can unite men 
on earth; and by a confidence and affection that had changed no 
otherwise than to become more steadfast. If we ever knew a man 
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of whom we could truly say, his faults were few and his virtues 
transcendent, this was one. 

The close of such a life is necessarily a matter of extreme inter- 
est and importance. We will therefore give some facts concerning 
it. He was endowed by nature with a degree of intrepidity of 
character—perhaps, more properly speaking, hardihood of spirit— 
which made him, all his days, insensible to fear; and we suppose, 
that at any moment during his life, this quality alone would have 
enabled him to die with perfect composure. He had besides, in 
the highest possible degree that sense of propriety and that percep- 
tion of what is becoming—which constitutes the highest charm of 
the behaviour of a gentleman—in all circumstances; and this ruling 
characteristic was so strong to the very last—that some hours before 
his departure, he put his thin hand in ours, as he feebly revived 
from a season of great bodily suffering, and with a voice nearly 
inaudible, but perfectly steady, said—‘' Do not permit me, in mo- 
ments like these, to do any thing unbecoming.” To say that such 
aman, meets the king of terrors, with all the dignity that could 
illustrate the names of heroes or philosophers, is to say nothing. 

And yet there was no insensibility to the solemnity of the occa- 
sion, or to the overwhelming importance of the event. For the same 
morning when asked about his spiritual consolations, he replied, ‘ I 
have no fear, but I have not that rapture of which many have spoken. 
I never had much rapture in religion. My views of the depths of 
sin and of the awfulness of eternity have been such!” 

He seemed, till the last days of his life, to expect that he might, 
perhaps that he would recover; and while, in repeated conversa- 
tions he expressed a confident hope that all was well with him, for 
eternity; his desire, if it had been God’s will, was perhaps to have 
been restored to health. He spoke often of a certain dulness, and 
darkness of mind; but never seemed, for a moment, to distrust the 
fulness, the infinite sufficiency of Christ, nor the reality of his own 
interestin him. His utmost doubts were uttered in words like these, 
** To distrust him, would be as much as to say I have served a hard 
master.” 

Several weeks before his death, he was told that his circumstances 
were such, as to render it proper for him to make his final arrange- 
ments as to the things of this world; arrangements, the more im- 
portant, as the children of his first marriage would be left by his 
death, absolutely orphans; and his temporal possessions, reduced 
by his too generous and confiding nature, required his special di- 
rections as to their disposition. He received the information with 
perfect composure ; took a day or two for reflection ; required a 
friend to draft a will for him;—gave clear and precise information 
and directions about every thing—embracing his family, his estate, 
his manuscripts, his business ; executed the whole, with the most 
perfect exactness ; and then made these two remarks, viz., that as 
to this world, his last duties were done; and as to death, he desir- 
ed only that we would not allow him to encounter it unawares, but 
inform him, in due time, of the approach of the last struggle. 

The principal seat of his disease, was in the throat; and for sev- 
eral months before his death, that eloquent voice, which had filled 
so many hearts and thrilled so many spirits with all high and ten- 
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der emotions, was already hushed to the lowest whisper. At the 
same time his frame was reduced to the last degree of emaciation 
—(though he daily rose and dressed himself, almost to the last)— 
and his nervous and vital energy so much prostrated, that he could 
not endure the least excitement, whether physical or mental.— 
While these circumstances render his great and enduring self 
possession and composure, the more remarkable; they explain 
also, how it was, that the last months of his life, were essentially 
months of solitude and of silence. It was a continued season for 
divine meditation, for inward prayer, for sweet communion with 
God; and his chief sorrow seemed to be—not that he was shut out 
so much from human intercourse, as that repeated spells of cough- 
ing—the constant application of paliatives—and the thousand little 
necessities of his condition, interrupted so often and so much, the 
profitable employment of this period, mercifully granted him, as he 
said for the turning over and examination of his hope; for, he added, 
it had been one error of his Christian life, to cultivate the piety of 
others, at the expense, as he feared, of some neglect of his own. 

On one occasion, the day, perhaps, before his death, he called 
his only son, a youth of thirteen years, to his bed side, and with the 
tenderest admonitions, and the most fervent blessings, besought 
him to remember that he had consecrated him, from the womb to 
the service of God—as a minister of his Son, Jesus Christ, and that, 
unless his whole heart and soul were in this great work, it would be 
an abomination in the sight of God, if he should intrude into it. 

For several days before his death, it was evident that he was 
sinking rapidly ; and his bodily distress, which was great during 
many months, became excessive, and sometimes overpowering, as 
his end drew nigh. It seemed to be his earnest desire that his de- 
parture should be peaceful and without bodily suffering. But the 
conflict seemed protracted, and sometimes the last enemy struggled 
fearfully ; and at such times his desire to depart was very strong. 
The night of the 3d of August was a scene of constant distress, 
restlessness and suffering. The next morning he seemed convinc- 
ed that his hour was nearly come; and calling his two brothers to 
his bed side, he extended a hand to each of them, and said, ** I am 
dying: remain with me.’’—He also desired that his old and very 
dear friends and relations, Dr. and Mrs. Marshall, should be near 
him; and that all besides might leave the room. Death came 
slowly on; the extremities became cold, which he observed with 
evident satisfaction; his pulse ceased at the wrist—then gradually 
higher up—and as, in reply to his feeble inquiries, these facts were 
communicated—his countenance would light up, and an ejaculation 
of praise or hope—break from his parched lips; and as the prom- 
ises and consolations of the gospel were, from time to time, sug- 
gested to him—he constantly assented,—oh yes—true—true. 

An hour before his death, extending a hand to each of his broth- 
ers—he roused himself—and said to them, in broken sentences, and 
as he could command utterance,—*‘‘ Take more care of yourselves, 
or you will soon follow me.—Live very near to God.—Beware of 
a secular spirit.—I thank God, I leave such men behind me.—If 
any thing is to be said of me, you (addressing one of them,) are 
the man todo it.—Do not praise me ;—exaggerate nothing.—I am 
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a poor sinner—who have worked hard—and had constantly before 
my mind one great object—the conversion of the world.” 

After this, he soon became, apparently, entirely free from pain— 
and his poor, frail body, sunk into a posture of rest and quiet. He 
was, as he had constantly been, in the perfect exercise of all his 
senses and faculties. After a few moments, he said, ‘‘ Nothing is 
impossible with God.’’ And a little after—‘‘God is with me.” 
These were his last words. He seemed tuo sink away into a sweet 
and gentle slumber; his breathing became easy and more natural ; 
and some of us thought he would revive, and continue perhaps 
some days longer. This was suggested, by one, who said, it is 
sweet sleep. Another said it is the sleep of death. And so in 
whispers, and with eager and intense interest we watched —it may 
be half an hour—uncertain. but the practiced eye of his old friend 
and beloved physician—whom in our anxiety we beckoned to his 
bed side—saw it all. ‘‘ You are both right,” said he—* he is dying 
in a sweet sleep. I never knew it otherwise. God always visits 
his children at the last.”°—Thus passed away as true a man—gen- 
tleman——and Christian—as God ever lent to earth. 

He was twice married ;—first to Miss Margaret Miller, daughter 
of the Rev’d Dr. Miller of New Jersey, by whom he had several 
children, of whom two daughters and a son survive him ;-—after- 
wards to Miss Mary Ann Babceck, of Stonington, Connecticut, by 
whom he left an infant daughter. 

The desire has been already several times publicly expressed, in 
quarters entitled to great consideration, that an extended notice of 
this gifted man, and eminent servant of God, should be prepared ; 
and such an event seems to have cccurred to his own mind—as 
sufficiently probable to justify him, in designating the hand, if any, 
that should draw it. And we incline to think, that whether refer- 
ence be had to the peculiar character and gifts of the man himself 
—to the magnitude, diversity and results of his iabours—or to the 
extraordinary character of the times and transactions, both in the 
church and on the general theatre of life, in which he acted so con- 
spicuous a part; something of this sort, is due—as at once a testi- 
mony to him, and a memorial of his times. In the contemplation 
of such a thing as possible—we take leave to say, that any materi- 
als for such a work, and especially his own letters, will be gratefully 
received--(and if itis required, copied and returned)—by the Rev’d 
Robert J. Breckinridge, of Baltimore, or the Rev’d William L. 
Breckinridge, of Louisville, Ky.; to either of whom, they can be 
sent, by the earsiest private opportunity. 

We have, at present, merely aimed to give afew prominent facts 
of the life—and some details touching the death—of this good and 
great man. It is not our part, ata moment like this, to draw his 
character. ‘Tenderly as we loved him—-deeply as we lamented him 
—assuredly as we know, that, to us, his loss can never be replaced ; 
yet, in the spirit inspired by the contemplation of such a life and 
such a death-—we can truly say-—our highest desires for him, are 
fulfilled, in what he was, what he did, and what he has become. 
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